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THE EMINENT SCOTTISH DIVINE AND AUTHOR. 
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N this countenance we have the indica- | abundance the nutriment demanded by his 
tions of a rich vital temperament. The | active mind. His intellect was eminently 
physical functions were performed with a | practical. He was not disposed to deal or 
very high degree of efficiency, ministering in | trifle with subjects wherein there was no 
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probability of obtaining some substantial 
results—results beneficial in one way or an- 
other. He was a person of strong purposes 
and of clear views. His keen discernment, 
definite analysis, and persistent scrutiny con- 
tributed to his success as a minister, au- 
thor, and manager in by no means a small 
degree. He had very fine lingual ability; 
his earnest, active brain being well supple- 
mented by a vital condition excessive in its 
resources, furnished all the power required 
to manipulate the wealth of material pro- 
vided by his large perceptive faculties; and 
consequently he was fluent and ready on all 
occasions, whether to preach a sermon, make 
His 
The cir- 
cumstances of those with whom he came in 


an address, or write a book or article. 
was a warm and generous nature. 


daily contact found a ready sympathy and a 
judicious consideration. 

His disposition was exceedingly social and 
cordial. It is quite evident that he appreci- 
ated life in its phases of comfort, ease, and 
convenience; that he understood the neces- 
sity for furnishing the body with all the 
instrumentalities in the way of food and com- 
fort, so that a man could perform his duties 
efficiently ; but there was enough of earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm in him to render him 
self-sacrificing and altogether forgetful of 
self at times. The very warmth of his phys- 
ical nature, toned up by the strong esthetic 
element which is conspicuous in the fullness 
of the upper side-head, would occasionally 
lead him to extremes. Such a temperament 
has a dangerous tendency toward sudden 
death by apoplexy or congestion of the 
In that marked fullness of blood we 
find our reasons for believing that sudden 


brain. 


contingencies, or undue strains upon the 
mental faculties, are likely to produce a pres- 
sure of blood in the cerebral vessels beyond 
their capacity to sustain successfully every 
time; and failure in one instance is death. 
All persons of full or plethoric habit need to 








live abstemiously, carefully avoiding in their 
diet and mode of life those articles and prac- 
tices which induce nervous excitement or a 
heated condition of the blood, and the re- 
sultant disturbance of the heart’s action. 


The announcement of the sudden death, 
on Sunday, June 16th, of this eminent Scot- 
tish divine, in the height of his popular- 
ity and usefulness, was a surprise and grief 
to all sections of the Christian public; and 
ministers of all denominations, and news- 
papers and magazines representing various 
shades of opinion, have united in paying a 
just tribute to his sincere piety and genial 
Christian manliness. 

Of the Scottish divines who have enjoyed 
an extra national reputation, he probably was 
more esteemed by the American religious 
public than any other of the past quarter of 
a century. By hundreds of readers in this 
country he will be long remembered as the 
editor of Good Words. 

He was born on the 3d of June, 1812, 
at Campbeltown, Argyleshire. His father 
and grandfather, in turn, like himself were 
honored ministers of the Kirk of Scotland. 
An education of a very thorough character 
prepared him for his chosen calling. At the 
University of Edinburgh, where he completed 
his studies, he enjoyed the instruction of Dr. 
Chalmers, and became warmly attached to 
him. He became minister in 1838 of the 
parish church of Loudoun, being then but 
twenty-six years of age. 

Five years later, in 1843, the memorable 
period of the disruption, the minister of 
Loudoun was removed to the more impor- 
tant parish of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. It 
was in 1851, however, that in succession to 
Dr. Black, then recently deceased, Norman 
M‘Leod was settled in the ministry of St. 
Columba’s, better known as the Barony parish 
of Glasgow, the most important and extensive 
in the city. To his ministerial labors there, 
which were continued to the time when they 
were abruptly closed by his death, Dr. M‘- 
Leod gave himself up with all the force of 
his earnest nature. 

In 1858 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. Queen Victoria appointed him 
one of her chaplains for Scotland, and gave 
him frequent testimonials of esteem, one of 
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which was the letter of condolence to his 
family written soon after his death. 

As a writer of no small ability Dr. M‘Leod 
was extensively known, his style being fluent 
and graphic, and at the same time forcible. 
Among his contributions to literature the 
more prominent are “‘ The Earnest Student,” 
“The Home School,” “ Deborah ; or, Fireside 
Readings for Household Servants,” “ East- 
ward,” “The Old Lieutenant and his Son,” 
“ Reminiscences of a Highland Parish,” and 
“ The Starling.” 

Dr. M‘Leod was married to a daughter of 
Mr. Macintosh, of Geddes, in Nairnshire. It 
was in commemoration of her brother, the 
late Rev. John Macintosh, that he wrote his 
popular work entitled “The Earnest Stu- 
dent,” in 1847. It wasas a remembrance of 
his earlier home experiences that he penned 
his charming record so familiarly known 
as “Reminiscences of a Highland Parish.” 
From 1850 to 1860, he edited the Hdinburgh 
Christian Magazine, which had scarcely more 
than a purely local circulation. In 1860, 
when the periodical entitled Good Words was 
established by an enterprising publisher, Dr. 
M‘Leod was chosen editor. It was publish- 
ed month by month with the magazines, the 
price only sixpence (sterling), though the 
letter-press was adorned abundantly with 
original illustrations. Wisely, however, 
wholesome allurements of poetry and fiction, 
of art criticisms and scientific treatises, of 
humorous essays, combined with graver mat- 
ter, were subsequently embraced within the 
undertaking. 

While Dr. M‘Leod was unquestionably a 
model editor, he also showed himself to be 
the most industrious, and not only the most 
industrious, but the most effective, of the 
whole staff of contributors. Sketches, stories, 
chapters of travel, sermons, poetry, he threw 
off with an abounding ease. And ere long, 
as might have been expected, the circulation 
of Good Words extended beyond Scotland, 
and crossed the Atlantic. 

The eminent minister and author had 
traveled much. With a view to the energetic 
prosecution of the missionary labors of the 
Kirk of Scotland at the opposite ends of the 
world, he crossed the Atlantic in 1850, and 
traversed the vast domain of Canada on a 
tour of personal inspection. Nineteen years 








afterward, in 1869, he ventured upon a yet 
more arduous excursion of a similar character 
when he went out on a tour of inspection, in 
conjunction with Rev. J. Watson, far to the 
East, and there traversed vast tracts of coun- 
try in Hindostan. He also traveled through 
Egypt and Palestine. 

His sudden and untimely death was doubt- 
less owing in the greater part to his numerous 
and excessive labors. In the language of a 
cotemporary : “ Presiding, as he did at that 
very time, over one of the largest and most 
populous parishes in the United Kingdom, 
and editing, as he still continued to do all 
the while, one of the most widely-circulated 
periodicals now published, there can be little 
doubt of it that the unnatural strain thus put 
upon his powers overtasked even his giant 
energies. As the result of this he dropped— 
save in regard to the good he had done—all 
unripe into his grave, hurried thither by 
heart disease.” . 

Dr. M‘Leod was eminently liberal and 
large-hearted in his theological views, though 
he was sound at heart on all the vital points 
of Christianity. He was always a warm 
friend to the Evangelical Alliance, having 
been a member from its commencement. He 
preached several of the annual sermons for 
the Wesleyan Missions in London. As an 
illustration of his style of preaching, we give 
the following extract from his volume enti- 
tled “ Parish Papers”: “‘ How will you then 
stand the reading of your autobiography? 
Read over any page now; peruse the life of 
any day, and ask: ‘Has this been the life of 
one who believes there is a God, to whom he 
is responsible?’ Point out one solitary 
proof, and such as you think Christ will ac- 
cept, in all these twelve chapters of the past 
year, of a heart which loved God, or had one 
mark of a sincere, though an imperfect fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ. And if you can not 
do so, will you permit the volume to close 
forever without a cry for mercy, without im- 
ploring God to wipe out or destroy, in the 
atoning blood of Jesus, these pages, which 
ery ‘guilty’ in every line? Will you not re- 
solve rather, through the grace given to 
every honest man who wishes it, to begin 
and write a new volume which shall witness 
to a changed life, and be inscribed no longer 
with all that is selfish, and of the earth 
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earthy,— without God or Christ in the 
world?’ Let it be so, I beseech of you, my 
reader. Have done, now and forever, with 
this shocking mutiny against yourGod. End 
the weary, shameful strife. Be, then, at 
peace with God ; and remember that for you, 
if you believe in Jesus, there is free pardon, 
restoration to favor, a new heart, a new life, 
which is life eternal.” 


——_#0e- 


Utiuity AND Beauty.—There are two ways 
for doing things well. One comprehends util- 
ity and economy without regard to how it 
will look. The other comprehends these two 
important qualities, and, in addition, the doer 
is influenced by taste, and shows a preference 





ever for that way which shall promote the 
beautiful. Thus taste will be displayed in the 
selection of a building site, in the plan and 
style of architecture, in planting trees, laying 
out grounds, in the arrangement of a store or 
office, in painting and decoration. Some peo- 
ple appear to have an utter disregard of taste, 
and continually harp on the policy of econo- 
my and utilitarianism. How great a change 
from the stiffness and angularity of mere-util- 
ity may be wrought by a simple, tasteful ar- 
rangement of material, the cost of which in 
time and money is trifling! A little effort on 
the part of parents and teachers to improve 
the esthetic faculties of children would be pro- 
ductive of results which would brighten many 
a life, otherwise made dull and prosy enough. 
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Withont or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner siyht.—Mrs. Hemans, 
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SPECULATIVE NON-PHILOSOPHY. 


HADOW and reality are so completely 

joined, and so truly the dual result or twin 
birth of substance, that we are sometimes al- 
most persuaded that both should be admitted 
to the materialistic field. In entertaining the 
opinion, we attempt to extend materialism over 
that which has been forbidden, if not over un- 
tenable ground; but intelligence has nothing 
to fear from research, and, therefore, can well 
spare its ridicule. The earlier and oftener we 
explore the extremes of the mysterious, setting 
their contradictions face to face, the sooner 
shall we accept the absolute necessity of a law 
of equivalents by which both may become con- 
sistent to our reason, without actual loss or 
gain on either side; and we are not less in- 
debted to him who, clinging to an idea, con- 
vinces everybody but himself of its absurdity, 
than to him who makes a certain declaration 
and leaves us to prove or disprove it. Sacri- 
lege is losing ground, is wearing down to small 
proportions in this search for scientific truths, 
because a thing can not be sacredly held unless 
our reverence for it exceeds our superstitious 
fear. We are drawn closer and closer in sym- 
pathy with the objects which are enveloped in, 





and involved with, our mental reverence and 
respect, until sacrilege vanishes like a forgotten 
dream. A dog, taught to guard its master’s 
property, will attack the intruder just as zeal- 
ously in behalf of a tattered rag given to his 
keeping for a test of his valor, as he will in 
protection of a coat made of the nicest broad- 
cloth that was ever drawn from the weaver’s 
loom. The honor of trust imposed seems just 
as important in the former as in the latter case. 
Treat the dog to a dinner of bear’s meat in the 
first instance, and a supper of bread and milk 
in the second, and we venture to say—other 
conditions being equal—he will particularly 
distinguish himself for bravery in behalf of the 
useless tatters. Sacrilege is spelled with the 
same respective letters, or mute signs, by his dog- 
ship in every instance ; but the spirit, or charac- 
teristic shadow retained by the fleshly material 
is imparted to, or infused into, the character of 
the dog; and the opportunity given, he will 
fight like a bear to protect his right of trust. 
Thoughts, like things, are duplicate. The 
action of the spirit and substance produced 
upon the mind of the dog is followed by the 
reaction shown in the manifestations of savage 
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nature when he is approached ; and this repro- 
duction of mind becomes, in turn, the primary 
force for another reproduction, or for the shad- 
ow of a shadow; hence, the character of the 
dog is changed forever, operated upon by that 
which we call shadow. We grant that it was 
spirit or mind added to mind or spirit, and 
material gathered to its like; but can we infuse 
spirit into matter, and call this matter a con- 
veyance or convenience of spirit—then call it 
dead matter—inert matter? There was a ma- 
terial body of formidable proportions guarding 
that coat; but with all its measureableness it 
could not have prevented a little child or a 
man from carrying the coat away had it not 
been for the spirit that filled and helped char- 
acterize it. The question arises, Could the 
spirit and body of the man be held in abeyance 
by spirit only? Frankly, we do not pretend 
to have a formed opinion only to the extent 
that mind is, in part, synonymous with matter. 
Question follows question in this wise: Is mat- 
ter of any use unless it is spiritualized, or alive? 
If it has no use when separate from spirit, is it 
anything of itself? is it tangible? does it ex- 
ist? If matter is dead, can effect be wrought 
upon it—can it be reconstructed? Can it hold 
space for an instant? Do we ever see a single 
molecule of dead matter? Never; for before the 
spirit that develops it in one direction has dis- 
appeared from our view, there have been other 
varieties of motive power directing and devel- 
oping it. That which we call dead, is the 
quickening power of another circuit. Mind 
and matter are ever imparting and receiving, 
so that the individuality of to-day is not the 
individuality of our to-morrow. 

Where is material except that which is life 
of itself? and where is the spirit that is disem- 
bodied—that isn’t in anything? It does or it 
does not occupy space; if it does not, where is 
its existence? If it fills and moves in space— 
call it fluid, gaseous, or whatsoever we please 
—it is material; and so long as it requires a 
material convenience it is dependent upon, and, 
thus far, inferior to, that convenience. Old 
philosophers talk of a vacuum; it is because 
they are ignorant of that which fills the space 
that they call a vacuity. We often say we 
have room for this and space for that, unoccu- 
pied space ; but we do not intentionally convey 
the idea that it is absolutely void. We cali 
electricity a volatile fluid; but by no means do 
we deny the numerical law of life forces that 
solidifies it quite sufficiently to make an aper- 
ture in the walls of our house that might, from 
its appearance, be attributed to the gentle visi- 








tation of a cannon ball. We see the shadow 
of an object ; we do not feel its touch, perhaps, 
yet by our sense of sight we know it is pro- 
duced by something. It has form—subject to 
modification—yet form, nevertheless. For con- 
venience we call the shadow the absence of 
light; we do not mean total absence, for then 
we could not see it; are we not just as correct 
in our language and idea when we say light is 
the absence of darkness, and were it not for + 
the darkness we could not recognize the light? 
The human nature of our present self is more 
consciously developed under the auspices of 
light, so it pleases us to call the light a positive 
element; but deep, deep in the mines of the 
solid-gaseous earth there is myriad life com- 
pounded of everything conceivable—life that is 
unceasingly changing its order of growth by 
the positive power of darkness; and if we have 
read aright, and that which we have read can 
be called unquestionable authority, then can 
darkness claim a positive priority over light. 
But notice when and where we will, those who 
reason for their own enlightenment are unbe- 
lievers ; they are confined to no creed-blurred 
lens when they glance behind them to catch 
sight of the long mystericus road they have 
traveled previous to their undertaking of this 
journey of the spirit with its luggage of flesh 
and blood, or vice versa. Those who seriously 
anticipate another journey from this life to 
something better, are anxious to know whether 
they will need a Saratoga trunk or a small 
valise in which to pack that luggage, whatever 
it is; and some of us, who think the clothing 
of our spirit will be all worn out previous to 
our start on the journey, are impatient to learn 
what the future fashions of dress will be—what 
fabrics will take the place of flesh and blood. 
Another set of unbelievers, thinking the habili- 
ments will outwear the wearer,éeels sensitive 
over the idea that some unknown pfesumptu- 
ous personage will profane its cast-off shoes. 
Our scientists are able to discuss the origin 
and nature of shadow and substance as syn- 
onymous with the spirit and the flesh ; and the 
few who rejoice in the acquisition of an educa- 
tion that embraces both the nature and the 
name, are fortunate; but the many are not en- 
dowed by inheritance, or over-recompensed by 
self-exerted will with the strength of mind that 
© indispensable to the comprehension of un- 
iamiliar aud technical terms in connection with 
the novelty of the ideas presented in such dis- 
quisitions ; and there seems to be no better ap- 
titude to the mediumship of that information 
which the masses are needing thari that which 
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our first-class magazines possess. We are 
anxious to see the day when the people shall 
possess a tithe of the knowledge obtained by 
the indomitable perseverance of some individ- 
ual mind; and it must be impossible to find an 


intellect richly and munificently furnished 
with the philosophical necessities that is not 
eager to scatter a few digestible crumbs among 
the multitude, and thereby produce the shadow 
of its own greatness. ROSINE KNIGHT. 


—4-e—__—_ 


WHAT DO WE 


LIVE FOR? 


FROM A SERMON BY REV. F. W. GRAY, OF GRACE CHURCH, GREENVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


* Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.”— Col. iii. 2. 


HE things which are above, which we 

are exhorted to seek, on which the affec- 
tion should be set, are things of which we 
find it extremely hard to frame in the 
imagination any substantial and satisfactory 
picture. Yet we all acknowledge that the 
things above are real; and we confess that 
they are better worth seeking and having 
than the things which are on the earth. The 
passage is an appeal made by the apostle to 
a church of Christian converts to be consist- 
ent in their Christian profession—an appeal 
which comes to us still with unabated force 
at this remote period of Christian history. 

The exhortation implies that there was 
need, even in that early period, when Chris- 
tian faith existed in its primitive purity and 
zeal, of a deeper sense of responsibility, of a 
more faithful conformity to the Christian 
profession. There is no improvement upon 
the apostolic age, so far as we can judge, in 
this regard. Human conduct in general is 
full of inconsistencies; but although the in- 
terests at stake are of vast and unspeakable 
importance, in comparison with all other 
things, there is nothing in all the catalogue 
of human affairs in which this inconsistency 
is so glaring and universal. Professing to be 
believers in divine revelation, we believe and 
act as though we believed not. Belief in 
the Christian religion and membership in 
the church of Christ imply a hope and ex- 
pectation in the future life of better things 
than are to be found in the present world. 
But the conduct of the vast majority, even 
of professing Christian people, utterly denies 
and repudiates that Christian hope. 

It is no sufficient answer to that statement 
to say that the rewards of the heavenly king- 
dom are rewards of faith and not of mere 
outward service ; that they are given to us as 
gifts of God’s grace and love, not as rewards 





of merit or wages of service. It is not a 
sufficient answer, because, though that is 
true, it is not all the truth; it is only a par- 
tial and one-sided statement of God’s counsel 
concerning the salvation of humanity. 

It is true that through the work of Christ 
all human sin is pardoned; the pardon is 
free to all who will make use of it in the ap- 
pointed way, and on certain well-defined 
conditions. And one of the conditions is, 
that we live consistently as servants and fol- 
lowers of Christ—as pilgrims and strangers 
in the world, uniformly looking forward to a 
better country, and preparing for a perma- 
nent residence in an eternal city. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

The Scriptural illustration which I have 
just used gives a very expressive and beauti- 
ful picture of the true Christian life, if we 
study it out and possess ourselves of its full 
meaning. There are thousands of our peo- 
ple who go abroad to travel or to reside for 
a time in foreign countries. There is a great 
deal to be enjoyed and to become interested 
in while they are there. They can study 
languages and works of art, and manners, 
customs, and history; they make acquaint- 
ances and friends, and perhaps take a deep 
interest in social and political questions. But 
they do all this not as citizens, but as stran- 
gers; not with a view to fitting themselves 
for a residence there, but to returning home 
improved and benefited by foreign travel. 
In all the pleasing changes of novelty which 
they pass through, in the midst of the high- 
est excitements and pleasures, the thoughts 
go back with intense affection, and sometimes 
with great longing, to their native land. As 
the time draws near for their return, the 
pleasures of traveling lose their charm, the 
swift vessel seems too slow, and the voyage 
long and tedious, as they hasten homeward. 
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It is no fanciful comparison to say that this 
is the true ideal of a Christian life. The 
world is not a place of exile, in which we 
are wretched, discontented, and heartsick in 
our desire to depart to a better world. It is 
sometimes taught that this is what the world 
is, and we ought so to regard it. But this is 
to overthrow the truth. It isa morbid view 
of religion, which only makes the whole mat- 
ter repulsive to all healthy and well-balanced 
minds. 

The world is a place of happiness, filled 
with a thousand sources of delight and in- 
terest; and God’s intention is that we should 
use them all to the full extent which is con- 
sistent with the objects of our probation. 
But we are to live in the world like the trav- 
eler in a foreign country, with the remem- 
brance never absent that our stay is transient ; 
and our thoughts should ever look forward 
with contented though glad anticipation to 
our true home above. 

There is great force, furthermore, in the 
argument with which the apostle urges this 
consistency of feeling and conduct in those 
who profess to be the Lord’s desciples, when 
he exclaims: “If ye be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above.” The 
resurrection of Christ is taken as an emblem 
of the Christian life. Without religion, 
human nature lies, like the body of Jesus in 
the tomb, in darkness and humiliation, life- 
less, insensible, destined to destruction. By 
the miracle of God’s grace, it is born again, 
endowed with a new principle of life, and 
given the capability and the promise of eter- 
nal felicity. 

WORLDLY INCONSISTENCY. 

Here and there is one who acts the part of 
wisdom and duty, setting the affection on 
things above, but the great mass of human 
beings everywhere set their affections deeply 
and exclusively on earthly things. How 
strange and unreasonable it is, that it should 
be so. We do not conduct ourselves thus 
with regard to other things. We are provi- 
dent for the future in everything else, at 
least, when we have reached the sober earn- 
estness of settled manhood. Young people 
are disposed—and we usually look with leni- 
ent eyes upon their folly—to enjoy the present 
at the expense of the future. But as middle 
age draws on, our dispositions change. We 








begin to look more to the future than to the 
present. We deny ourselves much indul- 
gence of ease and luxury, in order to save 
for evil days to come; for old age and sick- 
ness, and the various accidents of fortune. 

The disposition increases as the necessity 
for it becomes less important. Men in ex- 
treme old age are often seen, the instinct still 
strong and absorbing, saving with sordid 
frugality for a visionary future. But when 
it comes to these “things above,” the same 
provident mortals are utterly reckless and 
wasteful, 

It needs only a passing glance at the busy 
world around us, the slightest observation 
of their restless and intense activity, to see 
that the “affection” of which the apostle 
speaks is abundantly employed. Spend but 
an hour in the crowded streets of the city of 
New York, reflecting meanwhile upon his 
words, and how overwhelming will be the 
force of their application! Those strenuous 
and busy thousands who hurry past with set 
faces and nervous footsteps are thinking, 
not of, the things above, but of the things on 
the earth. Perhaps the thought may sug- 
gest itself that the illustration is unfair; 
that there is a time for worldly business, and 
a time for religious duty and meditation, 
and that religion may be acted out as fully 
and as worthily in the activity of business as 
in the retirement of leisure or in the house 
of God. But this is only to evade the point, 
for when the hours of business are over, and 
even when the Lord’s day comes around with 
its holy admonitions, we see nothing of the 
same devotion directed then to divine things. 

One of the strongest motives by which 
mankind are controlled, is the desire to pro- 
vide well for children. It is the excuse, and 
often the real reason, for much of this intense 
devotion to the things of the world. But it 
is their earthly, not their moral and religious 
welfare ; their position in the world, not 
their eternal destiny, with which parents are 
chiefly concerned. The great anxiety is to 
have them get on well in the world. Great 
pains are taken and great efforts made for 
this. It is not to be denied that there is a 
well-defined desire that they shall also grow 
up with moral and religious principles; but 
in general, their solicitude on the point goes 
little beyond the desire. 
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THE CHIEF OBJECT 

for which the great majority of people in all 
the civilized world are continually striving is 
to be rich ; not always, or even in the major- 
ity of instances, perhaps, for the sake of the 
mere riches, but for the sake of the luxury, 
or ease, or pomp, or power, which riches 
confer. 

There is a wide variety in the degrees of 
wealth which are proposed to themselves by 
different individuals. What would be deem- 
ed abundance to one, would be poverty to 
another. But this, at least, is plainly appa- 
rent, that almost all are intensely engaged in 
trying to better their worldly position. Suc- 
cess or failure in the pursuit makes little dif- 
ference in the eagerness with which the pur- 
suit is urged. It is the same everywhere—in 
the quiet inland village, in the rural soli- 
tudes, and in the great commercial city. 
Look where we will, it is easy enough to see, 
we can not help seeing, that the love of money 
is the great motive power in the vast ma- 
chinery of human affairs. “The love of 
money,” says the apostle, “is the root of all 
evil.” It is a strong expression, but it will 
not seem too strong, when we look through 
our own American life, and see into what 
follies, crimes, calamities, it leads our people. 
More than any other, I suppose, it may be 
called the great besetting sin of modern 
civilized society. What is it but this which 
supplies the motive for short weight, and 
adulterated goods, and dishonest tricks in 
trade, and fraudulent management of great 
corporations, and for municipal rings with all 
their manifold iniquities, and corrupt legis- 
latures and venal judges, and a host of other 
modes in which men sell themselves, body 
and soul, into the service of Satan? The de- 





sire for wealth and sbsorption in the pursuit 
of it are stimulated rather than quenched by 
success. No one has yet determined the 
point at which avarice may stop and admit 
that it is rich enough. If there is any rule at 
all in the matter which is adopted by com- 
mon consent, it is that every man should be- 
come as rich as he can. There is an irresist- 
ible fascination in the pursuit; and when it 
becomes, as it so often does, the ruling and 
absorbing passion, all interest in higher 
things and the cause of religion are exclud- 
ed from the heart. 

Is not the statement true, in part, of all— 
all who are engaged, by choice or by neces- 
sity, in the money-making walks of life? 
Do you not all find it so—that you are swept 
along, even against your wills and your con- 
victions, in the headlong rush of the univer- 
sal current? that the excitements, anxieties, 
and the actual work itself of your various 
occupations encroach sadly upon the right- 
ful place of heavenly things within your 
hearts? More and more in a melancholy list 
of instances the affection is fostered with a 
firmer and more lasting hold on things upon 
the earth, and drawn away in equal propor- 
tion from the things which are above. In- 
ordinate affection for the world which God 
has given to us to enjoy is the forbidden 
thing, not a regard which is moderate, and 
held in subordination to higher and better 
things. 

To set our affection more on things aboye, 
less on things on the earth, is not an easy 
work to do. The allurements of the world 
are strong. Our wills are feeble to resist 
them. But the grace of God is strong to as- 
sist and strengthen the faintest desire, and to 
aid the feeblest endeavor. 
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THE POLAR 


STAR. 


BY BELLA FRENCH, EDITOR OF “THE BUSY WEST.” 


“ Durr 1s the polar star 
Of all true lives,” they say ; 
Beaming softly from afar, 
It leads the better way. P 
Bat well we know, 
O’er frost and snow, 
Onur aching feet must tread ; 
Oft stand above 
Where all we love 
Is lying cold and dead. 





A lonely path, indeed. 
Oh, polar star, 
How few there are 
To follow where you lead ! 


Follow you! We try and fail. 
Sometimes, in sorrow’s night, 
Monrnful winds begin to wail 
And clouds obscure your light. 
And then we stand. 
With groping hand, 
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Not knowing where to ge, Strange theory, indeed ! 
Until we find Oh, polar star, 
That far behind How few there are 
The world is all aglow— To follow where you lead! 
4 — pean Glimmering above the hills, 
We see you, and we know 
How few there are Safely. th life’ il 
To follow where you lead! ly, through life's joys and iis, 
Does your rough pathway go; 
Pointing others to your beams, And though we yearn 
We think they need not stray, Oftimes to turn 
For they may with ease, it seems, Adown a sunny path, 
Walk firm in duty’s way ; We know the end 
And, stranger yet, No joy will lend, 
We oft forget While yours a brightness hath ; 
That they are tempted, too; And though our feet might bleed, 
So we condemn Oh, polar star, 
The thing in them Which beams afar, 
That we with conscience do. We'd follow where you lead! 
——— 746e —— 


THE MAN OF THREE DREAMS. 


A PSYCHOGRAPHY OF 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


BY FRANCIS GEARY FAIRFIELD. 


MPERIALISM, shattered by the Mexican 
Expedition, had received its last blow at 
Sadowa: Prussia was now the night-mare of 
krance — Magenta and Solferino. forgotten. 
It was in April, 1869, little more tharf a year 
previous to the Sedan surrender, when the 
sphinx of the Tuileries, hoping to resurrect 
the dead corpse of Napoleonism, thus wrote: 
“ PALACE OF THE TUILERIES, April 12, 1869. 

“* MonsIEUR DE MinistRE: On the fifteenth 
of August next a hundred years will have 
elapsed since the Emperor Napoleon was 
born. During that long period many ruins 
have been accumulated, but the grand figure 
of Napoleon has remained upstanding. It is 
that which still guides and protects France 
—it is that which, out of nothing, has made 
me what I am. 

“To celebrate the centenary date of the 
birth of the man who called France the 
great nation, because he had developed in 
her those many virtues that found empires, 
is for me a sacred duty, in which the whole 
country will be glad to join, 

“My wish is, that from the fifteenth of 
August next, every soldier of the Republic 
and of the First Empire should receive an 
annual pension of 250 francs. 

“To awaken grand historical recollections 
is to encourage faith in the future; and hon- 
or to the memory of great men is recognition 
of one of the most striking manifestations 
of the Divine Will.” 





One year from the date of that centenary, 
Napoleonism was in the jaws of death—its 
days numbered. History heard the distant 
tramp of another republic, to be succeeded by 
another Commune, scarcely less crue] and even 
more terribly destructive than that conjured 
at the beck of Danton and Murat, and long 
drawn out under Robespierre, the egotist. 
History was about to repeat itself; the spirit 
of Rousseau—philosophically reconstructed 
and adapted to the ideas and aspirations of 
the Nineteenth century by Saint-Simon, En- 
fantin, and Auguste Compte—reappear in a 
second system of Communism, submerging 
the dynasty founded by the man with three 
dreams, as it had previously submerged that 
of the Bourbons. 

“T was born,” says the founder of the for- 
mer, “when my country was in the very 
throes of dissolution. The cries of the dy- 
ing, the groans of the oppressed, the tears 
of the despairing surrounded my cradle from 
my birth.” 

Thus writes the boy of Corsica concerning 
Corsica, the liberation of which was his first 
dream; and so ingrained were these Corsican 
influences that he barely escaped becoming 
a patriot in a small way, in a wild attempt 
to vindicate the cause of Corsican liberty. 
Indeed, to re-enact Paoli and restore the in- 
dependence of Corsica was something more 
than the dream of his boyhood. For a 
whole lustrum after he received his first 
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commission, it was his highest ambition, for 
which he ran risks that prove his earnest- 
ness. In 1786—in his seventeenth year—on 
leaving Brienne, he joined the regiment de 
la Fére, then at Valence, with rank of second 
lieutenant ; and here having formed an inti- 
mate friendship with an attractive young 
married woman, who undertook his intro- 
duction to society, he received that essential 
part of culture which is styled the “ educa- 
tion of the drawing-room.” Even at that 
susceptible age, female influence appears to 
have affected him rather evanescently—for in 
a “Dialogue on Love,” written at Valence, 
the embryo emperor taxes love with doing 
more harm than good in the world, and 
thinks it would be better if some protecting 
divinity would rid humanity of it. 

He was enthralled with his first dream—a 
dream of petriotism—and seems to have 
lived more in imagination than in reality, 
and rather as the liberator of Corsica than 
as a second lieutenant. Here he began a his- 
tory of Corsica, and printed (in 1791) his 
“ Letter to Matteo Buttafuoco,” which paints 
his habitual state of mind with the startling 
vividness of a revelation. Buttafuoco had 
been the principal instrument in the annexa- 
tion of Corsica to France; and while exalt- 
ing Paoli to apotheosis, the second lieuten- 
ant of twenty-two overwhelms the former 
with contumely, the most effective passage 
of which upbraids the deputies of the Con- 
vention for permitting him to occupy his 
seat as a deputy of the Corsican nobility. 
In sentiment and style, as well as illustrative 
of the intensity of the author’s first dream, 
the passage is curiously memorable : 

“OQ Lameth! O Robespierre! O Petion! 
O Volney! O Mirabeau! O Bornave! O 
Bailley! O Lafayette! Behold the man 
who dares to seat himself by your side. All 
dripping with the blood of his brothers, sul- 
lied by crimes of every kind. As if he were 
the representative of the people! They have 
treated his effigy to that to which they would 
have been glad to treat his person.” 

Exclamatory, bombastic as this is, it rep- 
resents, no doubt, the indignant enthusiasm 
of his first, and perhaps, his noblest dream. 
As the rhapsodies of a boy these sentences 
might have been regarded, had not subse- 
quent events demonstrated their sincerity : 





for it was here that the embryo emperor of 
France first tried his hand at a coup d'état, 
and, failing in the attempt to liberate his 
country, definitely shuffled off the disinter- 
estedness of his youth. From this date, to 
him, disembarrassed of all generous illu- 
sions, glory becomes an all-absorbing pur- 
pose: a certain ideal of greatness, egotistic 
and spectacular rather than honest and sub- 
stantial, is the jack-o’-lantern that beckons 
on to fantastic fens of unreality. Having 
taken leave of earnestness, substance, reality, 
henceforth he plays a game, and converts a 
biography into a spectacular drama, of which 
he is the center, the rest puppets. 

Three years later, at the siege of Toulon, 
he lays the foundation of his military repu- 
tation which rises unprecedentedly during 
the Italian campaign of 1794, which he really 
directed while acting as General of Artillery, 
though decrepit Dumerbion nominally com- 
manded. 

It is the intention of this paper to follow 
the inner rather than the outer biography of 
its subject. His was not a mind to be satis- 
fied with a mere dream of glory. There was 
a German grip on the substantial in his com- 
position, that regarded fame as valueless in 
comparison with power. Unlike Alexander 
the Great, whose dominant motive, according 
to Mr. Grote, was the lust of glory, the ab- 
sorbing wish to be recorded in song and his- 
tory as the world’s greatest conqueror, Bona- 
parte’s mind was not one to be satisfied with 
mere tinsel and bruit. His ambition was less 
romantic, less vague, more material. Power, 
dominion, sovereignty, absolutism—not mere 
glory—were the stakes for which he played. 
In his instincts he was rather a Rienzi, as 
painted by Gibbon than an Alexander, as 
painted by Grote; and the only historical ca- 
reer really parallel with his, internally and 
externally, in politics and war, is that of 
Ceesar. 

Hence, after his recall, on account of his 
connection with Robespierre, and during the 
financial crisis of 1795, when he was so press- 
ed for money as to share the slender resources 
of Janot and Bourrienne, the mere splendor 
of his military reputation was not enough to 
sustain him, and he fluctuated between high 
imaginings and blank despond. Moments 
there were when he dreamed of nothing moro 
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than a comfortable home in the country, as, 
in a similar despondency, when a subaltern, 
the Duke of Wellington, whose mission it 
was to defeat the last and grandest dream of 
the egotistic Corsican, had applied to Lord 
Camden for a Commissionership of Customs. 

But the value of Napoleon was too well 
known to admit of prolonged neglect; and, 
on the reception of bad news from the Army 
of Italy, Pontecoulant, then the War Minister, 
appointed him to a position in which his 
services could be commanded by the com- 
mittee intrusted with the preparation for the 
operations of the armies of the Republic. In 
this capacity he drew up for Kellermann, 
then commanding the Army of Italy, a series 
of instructions embracing the combinations 
that he afterward carried out in the Italian 
campaign. But Kellermann scouted the in- 
structions as the work of a lunatic, and his 
successor, with defter sarcasm, as only to be 
carried out by the man who had conceived 
them; while, to complete his humiliation, ten 
days before the affair of the Sections his name 
was stricken from the list of generals in act- 
ive service. 

But his opportunity was now at hand. The 
Section Le Peletier, in insurrectionary oppo- 
sition to the will of the Convention, met the 
troops of Menau with so threatening a front 
as to induce that pusillanimous officer to con- 
clude a truce, by which the insurgents were 
left in possession of the hall. The Section- 
aries, of course, hastened to proclaim a result, 
which all Paris accepted as a victory. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the tu- 
mult was at its height. Bonaparte was at 
the theater Teydeau. On hearing the news 
he started at once for the hall of the Section 
Le Peletier, where he witnessed the conclud- 
ing scene of the drama, and the retreat of the 
troops. Thence hastening to the Assembly, 
where the arrest of Menau had just been de- 
creed, and mingling with the audience, he 
listened to the discussion of the several gen- 
erals one after another proposed for the com- 
mand. 

According to his Memoirs, in which the 
agency of Barras is not mentioned, Bonaparte 
heard his own name proposed, and hesitated 
for nearly a half an hour on the part he 
should take. According to the facts, Barras 
was nominated to the command, and caused 





Bonaparte to be appointed along with him. 
The duties of the command devolved, how- 
ever, on Bonaparte, though it is scarcely 
creditable to his candor that the agency of 
Barras in placing him in the position, should 
have been suppressed in the three versions of 
the affair he has left on record. 

The army of the Convention did not ex- 
ceed eight thousand; that of the Sections 
was about forty thousand—both were mili- 
tary bagatelles. But Bonaparte had forty 
pieces of artillery, which, converting the 
Louvre and Tuileries into a sort of fortified 
camp, he managed to post advantageously. 

The story is old. Donican, the incompetent, 
gives the signal for attack; the Sectionaries 
are swept down with grape. Thrice the bril- 
liant Lafond rallies them. Thrice they crowd 
back to the shambles. That is all—with the 
exception of the fact that the route of that 
day was the first step toward a military dic- 
tatorship, with Bonaparte as dictator. The 
eclat of that day made him General of the 
Interior, in which position he so completely 
won the distrust of the Directory that that 
body was delighted with an opportunity to 
pack him off to Italy, where he could get his 
fill of glory without endangering the per- 
petuity of the Republic. 

One can not think that the dream of Im- 
perialism had yet dawned upon his imagina- 
tion. France was his oyster, but just how he 
was to open it had not yet occurred to him. 
This most wonderful dream of a Corsican boy 
was yet latent in his tremendous ambition ; 
had not assumed form and proportion—was 
still vague and void as the earth before the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. 

That he had his eye on power is evident 
from his remark to Madame de Beauharnais 
a few days before he was appointed to the 
Army of Italy. “ Think they,” said he, “that 
I need protection to rise? They will all be too 
happy one of these days if I condescend to 
grant them mine. My sword is by my side, 
and with it j'irai loin” (I will go far), which, 
in the way of concentrated expressiveness, is 
as pregnant with coming events as Danton’s 
famous “et ga ira” (and that will go). 

From this point of view, the Italian cam- 
paign is important. It was here that Bona- 
parte received that education in diplomacy— 
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in dissimulation—which ever after marked 
his career, and which Bismarck has since 
copied and applied to Prussian politics. In 
one breath he exhorts the Italian people to 
hail him as the restorer of their liberties, and 
writes to the Directory that if it is their in- 
tention to extract five or six millions from 
Venice, he has purposely so contrived mat- 
ters that they can. Genoa pays fifteen mil- 
lions for being liberated. ‘“ People of Italy,” 
cries the General commanding, “ the Army of 
Italy comes to knock off your fetters;” and 
writes to the Directory: “Above all, you 
must spare the Milanese;” the Directory re- 
sponding: “ Levy contributions in cash di- 
rectly, in the first terror and panic of Milan.” 

But amid all this corruption, Bonaparte 
preserved his personal incorruptibility, from 
what motive is obvious from his reply to 
Solicetti, who, pending the negotiations with 
the Duke of. Modena, waited on him in his 
cabinet to inform him that the Commander 
dEste, brother of the Duke, was minded to 
present him with four millions in gold. “ He 
comes,” said Solicetti, “in his brother's name 
to interest you to accept the money. I am 
from your country. I am acquainted with 
your family affairs. The Directory and the 
Corps Législatif will not recompense your 
services. This is yours; accept it without 
scruple and without publicity.” 

The reply was that of a man who, having 
his eye on power, rejects a bribe, not because 
of any scruples of conscience, but because to 
take it may prove embarrassing. “I thank 
you,” rejoined he coldly. “I am not going to 
put myself at the disposition of the Duke of 
Modena for that sum ”—nor (he might have 
added, and in manner perhaps did), at the 
disposition of Solicetti either. 

That he had already conceived the project of 
making himself in France what he had now 
become in Italy, there is abundant evidence 
to prove. During the negotiations for peace, 
having reduced Italy by a rapid series of 
victories, embodying the very combinations, 
upon the reception of which Kellermann had 
remarked that their author was fit for nothing 
but a lunatic asylum, Bonaparte had taken 
up his residence at Montebello, near Milan, 
where he lived in quasi-regal state, dining in 
public, giving audience to ministers and 
deputations, disposing of provinces, and 








mapping out republics—in fact, geography- 
making upon a smaller scale than that which 
he afterward adopted; but, nevertheless, in- 
dulging his hobby of setting up and knock- 
ing down state puppets as a sort of spectacle 
merely to pass the time. 

A report had now been circulated in Paris 
that he meant to make himself King of Italy, 
and Madame de Staél mentioned it to An 
gereau, who was better acquainted with his 
man, as a bit of gossip quite worth considera- 
tion, Angereau’s reply was full of the sneer- 
ing acumen of Talleyrand in a small way. 
“No, assuredly,” said the clever soldier and 
politician, with a shrug, “he is a young man 
who has been too well trained for that.” 

His interview with Prince Pignatelli at 
Montebello distinctly foreshadows his dream 
at this date, as nothing less than that of 
making himself arbiter of the destinies of 
France. “Think you,” he remarked in con- 
versation with the Prince, “that I am gain- 
ing triumphs to better the fortunes of the ad- 
vocates of the Directory, the Carnots and Bar- 
ras?” There were vague murmurs of another 
coup @état ; but as the pear was not yet 
ripe, he procrastinated his return to Paris; 
and when the Directory, apprehensive of a 
riot, began to look about for a General, 
sent Angereau to Paris, who so manipulated 
the events that preceded the Eighteenth 
Fructidor as to oust Carnot from the new 
Directory, which, too weak to offer opposi- 
tion to the treaty of Campo Formio, was 
content to leave Napoleon to the diplomacy 
of Talleyrand. 

Returned to Paris, the Directory had no 
alternative but to give a magnificent recep- 
tion, in which Talleyrand painted the victor 
of Lodi and Arcola as a stojc, an Ossianic 
hero, and a tremendous patriot ; and Barras, 
who had privately denounced him as infam- 
ous, as a Socrates, a Cesar, Pompey, and 
sundry other heroes of antiquity—concluding 
with an exhortation to conquer England, and 
lay London under contribution, as he had 
Venice and Milan, just by way of restoring 
lost Saxon liberty. 

His reply to all this rigmarole was more 
like Cromwell than the Bonaparte whose 
abruptness afterward became so proverbial. 
Better example of studious obscurity was 
never concocted by his nephew; but one 
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passage’ was eminentiy suggestive: “ When 
the happiness of the people of France shall 
be based upon better organic laws, all Europe 
will become free” —that is, when France shall 
have succumbed to the domination of Bona- 
parte, there will be no more coups d’état if 
military force can prevent them. 

The dream of dominion had now taken 
possession of his imagination, but had not 
yet assumed the form of Imperialism. That 
he meant to emulate Cesar to the extent of 
the Consulate, the facts admit of no doubt ; 
and, for a brief interval after the reception 
and its accolade, the Directory and Bonaparte 
were equally vigilant and equally distrus‘ful, 
the one of the movements of the other. 

To get him out of Paris, they set on foot 
the English expedition. Anything to amuse 
him with dreams of conquest, so that he did 
not amuse himself at the expense of their 
supremacy. Then, when he refused to con- 
quer England with the means at his disposal, 
they packed him off to Egypt to carry out 
an original and pet conception of his own. 

His first dream had been the liberation of 
insignificant Corsica; his second was the 
foundation of a mighty fabric of Oriental 
Imperialism. 

Little less wild was the project of this 
Egyptian expedition, when all Europe was in 
arms against France, than that of carrying 
the Grand Army to Moscow in 1812; but 
both were superb in their audacity. “ Your 
little Europe,” he exclaims, “is but a mole- 
hill, and could not supply glory enough. I 
will demand it of the East—that land of 
wonders, which alone has seen great empires 
and great revolutions, and is inhabited by 
six hundred millions of men.” 

He went, but with an afterthought. His 
imagination had conjured up an Imperial 
East with a Bonaparte as Emperor; and it 
was here, no doubt, that the project of found- 
ing a dynasty first definitively occurred to 
him, whenceforth power and Imperialism— 
the former as substance, the latter as form— 
were but parts of the same idea, He was 
destined for the purple somewhere. Be itin 
France or Egypt, little it mattered ; but des- 
tiny must have its way; and from this era in 
his inner biography dates the adoption of 
those vague oracular utterances which mark- 
ed him as a fatalist, and imbued with weird 





egotistic magnificence every scene of that 
grand spectacular drama which he thence- 
forth enacted. At one moment he saw him- 
self the arbiter of the vast East, the ruler of 
a mighty dominion peopled with some hun- 
dreds of dusky millions. “If,” he said to 
himself—“ if I succeed, farewell to the strug- 
gle for mastery in France, in which many a 
hero has lost his head. If not, the Directory 
will be weaker when I get back.” The next 
instant he repented of his Oriental dream. 
“The pear,” he said to himself, “is too near 
ripe. It may drop in my absence, and some- 
body else pick it up.” 

Even at the very last moment he hesitated, 
tempted, no doubt, to turn his preparations 
against the Directory and supplant it at once, 
with one blow making himself master of 
France, and transferring his Imperial dream 
from Egypt to Europe. Suspecting some- 
thing of the sort, the alarmed Directory 
ordered him to shorten his leave-taking, 
whereupon, in splendid wrath, he tendered 
his resignation. Rewbell coolly handed him 
apen. ‘ Write it out, General,” he remarked. 
“The Republic has still left those who will 
not abandon her.” 

He took the pen; but permitted Merlin to 
wrest it from his hand. Thus the question 
was settled. Rewbell had outgeneraled him. 

It was a wild dream, remarkable for noth- 
ing except its audacity—this dream of 
Oriental conquest. Again and again did he 
repeat afterward that if Acre had fallen he 
should have put a new face upon the world, 
he should have been Emperor of all the East 
—a grain of sand had upset all his projects. 
But what sort of projects were they if'a grain 
or sand could disarrange them? He had 
miscalculated the resources of the country, 
the feelings of the population, the resistance ; 
and the siege of that single grain of sand, 
Acre, was a sort of Eastern saguntum. Sixty 
days, fourteen assaults, twenty-six sorties, 
four thousand dead soldiers, and Acres by 
the dozen. A retreat, of course, according 
to bulletin, from the plague, not from the 
enemy; the palace of Djezzar razed to the 
ground ; the fortifications of Acre dismantled ; 
towers left without one stone upon another, 
and the self-imagined Emperor of all the 
East walked back to Alexandria in the very 
worst of tempers; covered his retreat with 
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the route of the Turkish army at Aboukir ; 
and recovered his temper over a packet of 
newspapers announcing that the pear was 
ripe. Italy lost, France threatened, the Di- 
rectory on thé very eve of dissolution. 

“ Here,” cried he to Murat, just at the out- 
set, “is about to be decided the fate of the 
world.” In other words, if I win Aboukir I 
shall be Emperor of France. Aboukir 
covered his retreat from Egypt with glory ; 
and, with the boldest of his heroes about him 
—Launes, Murat, Berthier, Marmont, Audré- 
ossy, Duroc, Bessieres, Lavalette,— leaving 
the command to Kleber, who all along had 
disapproved of the expedition as Quixotic, 
he started for Paris, pursued by a letter from 
Kleber to the Directory exposing the absurd- 
ity of his dream of an Oriental Imperialism, 
which, intercepted by the English, was only 
delivered in Paris after the dead Directory 
had been accorded a magnificent funeral coup 
@état at the hands of the First Consul. 
“ Destiny,” says the great egotist, alluding to 
the fate of Kleber, “ had already prepared 
their respective rewards for either of them: 
for the one the dagger of a fanatic; for the 
other the first thronein the world.” That is, 
Destiny assassinated Kleber for the gratifica- 
tion of Bonaparte. 

Two dreams—and both of them vapor; 
plenty of glory—but no Imperial purple ; and 
now the hero of this wonderful romance ad- 
dresses himself to his third. At Paris he had 
but to select his puppets; and he resolved on 
making Sieys (then First Director) his step- 
ping-stone, though holding that constitution- 
monger in utter contempt as an idealist, 
which he was, and a pedant. The dislike 
was quite reciprocal ; but the difficulty, as M. 
Lanfrey very acutely remarks, was not to sur- 
mount their mutual repugnance, but to effect 
a reconciliation of the ambition of the one to 
hold the first place with that of the other to 
retain it. Ata dinner where they met, the 
hero of Egypt affected to be ignorant of the 
presence of Sieys; the manufacturer of con- 
stitutions revenging himself by remarking to 
a friend, ‘“‘ Notice the behavior of the insolent 
little fellow toward the member of an author- 
ity which ought to have had him shot!” 

The Executive Government consisted of 
five Directors: Siey®s, Roger Ducos, Barras, 
Gobier, and De Moulins—the second, a pup- 





pet of the first who had a majority of the 
Conseil des Anciens under his pedantic 
thumb. The plan of the coup d'état was to 
remove the two legislative bodies—les An- 
ciens and the Cing-Cents—to St. Cloud, 
where the Anciens were to issue a decree ap- 
pointing Bonaparte to the command of all 
the military forces of Paris, including the 
National Guard, and superseding the Direc- 
tors by a Provisional Consulate, consisting of 
Bonaparte, Sieyés, and Ducos. Moreau was 
to occupy the Luxembourg, an act in itself 
nothing less than revolt against the Consti- 
tution. 

At first affairs went smoothly enough ; but 
the Anciens wavered, the Cing-Cents proved 
refractory, and presently the matter assumed 
so awkward an appearance for the interests 
of the First Consul in embryo, that Angereau, 
the ironical, waxed sarcastic. “ Te voild 
dans tne jolie position,” said he bitingly—in a 
remark exactly expressed in its idiomatic 
contempt by the proverbial Americanism, 
“ You’ve got yourself in a pretty fix.” 

The majority of the Anciens was favorable ; 
but he bullied them till they came near turn- 
ing upon him with a decree of outlawry. “If 
an orator suborned by the foreigner,” he cried, 
“were to speak of outlawing me, I should 
appeal to you, my brave companions in arms; 
to you, grenadiers; to you, soldiers, whose 
caps I have in view. Remember that I am 
under the egis of the god of war.” Nothing 
more to the purpose had he to say, remarks 
M. Lanfrey; adding, idiomatically, that he 
knew he had nothing to offer in justification 
of the conspiracy that would hold water. 
Without public object he meant that the 
bayonets of his grenadiers should lift him 
into power, and blurted out the truth. 

He entered the Cing-Cents with a guard. 
A storm of indignation greeted his advent. 
The boldest of the deputies rush from their 
seats, surround him, load him with invective. 
“Out with him!” they shout. “Outlaw the 
Dictator!” Bigaunet upbraids him; and 
some others collar him, and shake him vio- 
lently. The General turns pale, and faints 
in the arms of his grenadiers, who carry him 
out of the hall. 

Had it not been for the boldness of Lucien, 
President of the Cing-Cents, who was hap- 
pily equal to the occasion, it is probable that 
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the terrible condemnation that struck down 
Robespierre, would have resulted equally dis- 
agreeably to the embryo Emperor. But, 
after a fruitless attempt to oppose the decree 
of outlawry against his brother, Lucien re- 
fused to put it to vote, and deposited the in- 
signia of his authority as President upon the 
tribune. 

It was areal bit of drama, with nothing 
spectacular about it; and Sieyés, the pedant 
and idealist, was the only person in the group 
Napoleonic who kept cool. Even he could 
not refrain from shooting a sarcasm at his 
detested coadjutor, and coolly commented, 
“ Since they are putting you out of the law, 
it is they who are within it,” which must 
have been about as consoling under the cir- 
cumstances as Angereau’s “ pretty fix.” 

But here came in the farce. Napoleon 
sends a party of those grenadiers of his to 
bring off Lucien, and gives orders to expel 
the Cinq-Cents from the hall. The soldiers 
hesitate, having some little respect for law, 
till Lucien harangues them on horseback, re- 
presenting the Cinq-Cents as overborne by 
ruffians with daggers, by brigands in English 
pay, and patiently waiting to be delivered 
from a dominant minority of assassins. 

Then, with a splendid burst of dramatic 
enthusiasm, he points a sword, lent by some- 
body for the occasion, at the breast of his 
brother, with—* As for me, I swear to pierce 
the heart of my own brother if he ever in- 
fringes the liberties of France!” The rho- 
domontade succeeds. “ Vive Bonaparte!” 
resounds from soldierly throats; and Murat 
enters the hall at the head of a party of grena- 
diers with drums beating. Thus ends the 
drama at the hall of the Cing-Cents, and 
the Cing-Cents with it, saving that in the 
course of the evening Lucien reassembles 
about thirty members of the now defunct 
body, who obediently pass the decrees neces- 
sary to give formal effect and an air of legal- 
ity to the Consulate. 

Henceforth the way is easy. By natural 
gradations the Consul assumes the Emperor ; 
and the world witnesses the spectacle of « 
Corsican boy (who, at twenty, dreams of the 
liberation of his little oasis in the Mediter- 
ranean from the grip of France, and ten years 
after of illimitable Eastern dominion) trans- 
lating his last dream into the fact of Imperial 





France, and playing with European national- 
ities as with puppets. 

Bonaparte’s peculiar fancy was not to pro- 
claim himself autocrat of many realms, but 
to be nominally the head of a federation of 
rulers—not to be the ruler of a people, but 
aking of kings. In one of Gilroy’s clever 
cartoons he appears as a baker drawing 
from the oven a fresh lot of gingerbread 
kings and queens; in another, as an itinerant 
showman pulling the wires of the crowned 
puppets that dance to his pulling. He shifted 
his puppets at the first variation of policy 
always, often at mere caprice ; as, for example, 
when he transferred Joseph from Naples to 
Spain, to be replaced at Naples by Murat; 
or when he erected Etruria into a Kingdom, 
apparently for the mere purpose of suppress- 
ingit; or forced Louis to accept the puppet 
position of King of Holland for the personal 
gratification of dethroning him.” There came 
a day when he was mad with power—with 
overweening egotism; and history assumed 
to him the significance of a vast spectacular 
drama, in which, as stage manager, he shifted 
and reconstructed its scenes, evoked or laid 
its puppets at caprice, and wholly without 
moral purpose. He was Gulliver in a Liliput, 
of which every Liliputian was a king; from 
the date of his first and least, but noblest, 
dream, a grand but unalloyed egotist follow- 
ing after a phantom, deluding himself and 
the world with phantasmagoria, himself the 
central illusion of all the splendid army of 
illusions that his mighty military magic con- 
jured into transitory being. 

“Crowned scoundrel!” thunders M. Lan- 
frey, eloquently, but with something of in- 
justice. Rather let him be handed down as 
the egotist of the three dreams — posing, 
posturing, his whole biography through ; 
disposing about himself, artistic egotist that 
he was, the drapery of history, often by means 
of the meanest artifices; suppressing his- 
torical fact, inventing historical fiction, when 
it suited the demands of his spectacle, him- 
self, indeed, the most colossal fiction of the 
century, that shuddered at his tread. Ah, 
Lamartine, M. Thiers, Victor Hugo, John 8. 
C. Abbott, J. T. Headley! what a lie have 
ye made of Napoleon I.—indeed, a greater 
and more magnetic lie than the pigmy Corsi- 
can made of himself! 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





NATURAL DEATH. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


T seems to be a demonstrable law in phys- 
iology that no normal process can be pain- 
ful; and as it is “ appointed unto all men once 
to die,’ death is a normal process, or, rather, 
the cessation of all the processes of life, and 
should, therefore, be painless. In the early 
ages, before diseases and medicines were 
known, death does not seem to have been re- 
garded as anything different, in the matter of 
sensation, from a “sleep that knows no wak- 
ing.” Obituary notices made no allusion to 
sickness or suffering. The deceased “slept ;” 
they “gave up the ghost;” they were “ gath- 
ered to their fathers;” “ And all the days of 
Adam were nine hundred and twenty years, 
and he died;” “ He lived to a good old age, 
and he died.” 

Nothing is said of fear or dread of the “ grim 
messenger.” So far as we can learn, men went 
to death with the same composure, and with 
no more suffering, than they went to sleep, be- 
cause they must—it was so appointed. It was 
the order of nature. 

It is only disease that is painful. It is only 
morbific agents and abnormal relations that 
are the causes of pain. Disease is an abnormal 
process; itis an effort to resist or expel poi- 
sons or impurities, and to overcome abnormal! 
conditions. If disease were not painful, we 
could not know how to keep well by avoiding 
its causes. If abnormal conditions and rela- 
tions did not cause us suffering, we should 
have no guide to the means which maintain 
the life processes and conduce to health. 
Hence the law that the more intensely poison- 
ous or morbific is’ the cause of disease—the 
thing abnormal—the more violent will be the 
vital struggle against it; and if the cause is 
continuous or frequently resupplied, as in the 
habitual use of alcoholic beverages, the living 
organism will struggle until its stock of vitality 
is exhausted. But when the vital effort ceases, 
death begins, and there is no more pain. Many 
persons imagine that there is something terri- 
ble, something indescribably agonizing in the 
“ death-stroke.” As death is not an entity, nor 
force, the “‘ death-stroke ” can be nothing else 
than a myth of the imagination. 





Life may be pleasurable or painful, as we 
live in accordance with organic laws, or other- 
wise; and sickness, which is “ disordered 
physiology,” is always painful, except when 
vitality is reduced below the range of sensibil- 
ity. Death, however, which is the end of vital 
action, is a mere negation. We speak of “ pass- 
ing through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death.” The phrase is not only poetic and 
beautiful, but it indicates a grand truth ; it is 
the twin sentiment of the sublime expression 
of the “ Prince of the Apostles,” “ How shall 
the seed live unless it die?” The obvious 
meaning of both phrases is, the body returns 
to dust, and the soul ascends to another sphere 
or state or stage of existence. 

So far as mere sensibility is concerned, dy- 
ing differs in no respect from “ going to sleep.” 
I have known persons die as quietly and pain- 
lessly as ever an infant fell asleep in its moth- 
ers arms. There was no appreciable disturb- 
ance of respiration, nor of circulation, nor of 
the vital instincts, mental powers, nor external 
senses save a gradual cessation of their mani- 
festations. Two cases in point I will mention, 
as they not only illustrate my leading idea, but 
also show the advantages of hygienic habits of 
living. 

A young man came to me in New York, a 
few years ago, to be treated for consumption. 
Two years before he became consumptive, and, 
as usual in such cases, neglected curative 
measures until his case became hopeless. He 
then resorted to a very simple dietary, occa- 
sional and judicious bathing, and careful at- 
tention to ventilation, exercise, etc., which re- 
lieved him of pain and feverishness, and ren- 
dered his cough mild, and the expectoration 
very small in quantity, so that he continued 
to attend to business. But he steadily declined 
in flesh and strength. I was obliged to in- 
form him that he could not possibly live long, 
whereupon he concluded to remain over night 
and return home by the morning train. In 
the afternoon he made several calls in the city 
and transacted some business. In the evening, 
near bedtime, we were sitting side by side on 
a sofa in the parlor engaged in conversation. 
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Soon I noticed a little hesitancy in his utter- 
ances, and a slight gasping for breath. In two 
minutes after he was dead. 

A gentleman, sixty-two years of age, who 
became a confirmed dyspeptic in early life, 
and had been a hopeless invalid for nearly 
forty years, had managed during the last 
twenty years of his life to live so carefully in 
respect to hygienic conditions, that he had suf- 
fered very little, although never able to do 
much in the way of labor or business. But, 
at length, finding himself sensibly emaciating 
and failing in flesh, he came to my place with 
the view to remain some months. But he con- 
tinued to fail, and in a few days was confined 
to his bed. Yet he suffered no pain, and com- 
plained of nothing except a disposition to 
sleep. He took his usual food regularly, rel- 
ished it as well as ever, conversed about his 
condition and prospective death as composedly 
as any one could speak on the subject of going 
to sleep, and in a few days he, too, was “ gath- 
ered to his fathers.” 

These cases do not, of course, represent nat- 
ural death only approximately, for both died 
of disease ; yet their habits were such that the 
“final chunge” was very nearly that which 
belongs to normal death, which should be, if 
possible, still more quiet and composed. They 
show the principle, however, that suffering is 
the result of the struggle of the vital powers, 
not of their cessation. It is well known that 
consumptives, as a rule, suffer much, often ter- 
ribly, of cough, expectoration, hectic fever, 
chills, and night sweats; and that dyspeptics 
are generally tormented with almost all imagin- 
able morbid cravings and distressing sensations. 
But these are mostly the consequences of bad 
food and worse medicine. 

Many persons, probably the great majority, 
estimate the degree of pain by the violence of 
muscular contractions; but nothing can be 
more fallacious. Catch and hold any untamed 
animal, and it will make as violent efforts to 
escape as its muscles are capable of. A bee will 
quickly worry itself to death by trying in vain 
to pass through a pane of transparent glass. 
Harness a wild horse to your carriage and bid 
him “ Go.” He suffers no bodily pain, but he 
will make most violent efforts to disengage 
himself from the abnormal entanglement. 

Persons may, and sometimes do, have violent 
convulsive paroxysms with little or no pain, 
and even in some cases with sensations abso- 
lutely pleasurable. Some persons, when partial- 
ly etherized, have enjoyed the extraction of a 
tooth, the sensation being really delightful. 





This statement may seem like taxing human 
credulity rather severely; but stranger things 
than this can be proved to be true. 

What is the rationale of sensation? A world 
of mysteries is involved in the solution of this 
simple question. I answer, sensation is simply 
the recognition of objects, of which recognition 
the mind is conscious. And as there are intel- 
lectual and affectuous mental organs, there are 
intellectual recognitions of objects (thoughts, 
perceptions, reflections, ideas), and affectuous 
recognitions of objects (feelings, emotions, 
passions, propensities). The various organic 
viscera (stomach, heart, lungs, etc.) have recog- 
nitions of objects of which the mind does not 
take cognizance. We can not call these merely 
vital recognitions sensations, for sensation im- 
plies mental recognition (consciousness); and 
we have no word in our language, nor in any 
other language that I know of, which has been 
appropriated to the idea of vital recognitions. 
The phrases “ organic perceptivity,” “ vital in- 
stinct,” “ organic sensibility,” “ reflex irritabil- 
ity,” etc., have been employed by various 
authors, but none of them are either appropri- 
ate or definite. Perhaps, when the subject is 
better understood, some learned lexicographer 
will find or fabricate the proper technical word 
or term. 

Sensation, then, implies a mental organ ; and 
the degree of sensibility is measurable exactly 
by the relative development of that part of the 
brain which constitutes the phrenological or- 
gan of “ Vitativeness.” Animals, therefore, (as 
the cold-blooded) may have comparatively large 
brains with absolutely small and almost inap- 
preciable sensibility ; and human beings may 
have very large brains with a small endow- 
ment of sensibility ; or very small brains with 
a large endowment of it. No matter what de- 
gree of effort or muscular action any animal or 
person manifests, in health or in disease, in 
living or in dying, sensation is according to the 
intensity or acuteness of the mental recognition ; 
just as light or color depend on the size, quality, 
and condition of the visual organ. 

Vitativeness is but feebly developed in the 
animal kingdom; and in human beings 1t is 
doubtless more and more developed and in- 
tensified (improved in quality) as they progress. 
in civilization and enlightenment. The animals 
can have no idea of the acuteness of human 
sensations, and perhaps we have but a feeble 
development compared with that to which 
human beings may attain in a thousand ora 
million years hence, in this world or in some 
other. 
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It may be objected that sensation is essential 
to the preservation of the animal. Not at all; 
although it does, by bringing reason to the aid 
of instinct, enlarge the ability to protect one’s 
self, or to destroy others. But for mere exist- 
anee, all that is required is vital recognition. 
The vegetable has this property, and this en- 
ables it to select its food, grow, and propagate 
its kind. But as animals (except the very 
lowest) locomote, and seek food in different 
localities and under a diversity of circum- 
stances, they must needs have some degree of 
brain substance, and some one or more organs 
of the external senses. ‘The very lowest forms 
of living organisms (ameebia, monera), have 
but an infinitesimal point of nervous matter 
answering the purpose of brain, and only one 
of the five senses, viz., feeling. 

When a person is narcotized, or apoplectic, 


or profoundly magnetized, he feels nothing, | 


vowever much his bodily structures may be 
cut, burned, or mangled. His brain organ of 
recognition is not in action, and his condition, 
so far as sensation is concerned, is even below 
that of the moneras. 

Soon after the organization of the Society in 
New York for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Mr. Bergh interested himself in be- 
half of the poor suffering turtles that were 
kept on their miserable backs day after day in 
front of the restaurants, as an advertisement of 
the good eating that could be had within. It 
was praiseworthy in Mr. Bergh, and yet it is to 
be regretted that he and his philanthropic as- 
sociates could not have expendeé their energies 
in another direction in which they could, with 
the same means and efforts, have accomplished 
ten thousand times as much good. But the 
question arose whether the turtles did suffer. 
This was discussed pro and con by editors and 
scientists, and finally the greatest of living 
naturalists, Professor Agassiz, was consulted. 
He decided that turtles did possess a nervous 
structure, that they were sensitive, and there- 
fore must suffer. The decision was correct, but 
had nothing to do with the subject of cruelty. 

A nervous system does not imply sensibil- 
ity. Animals have comparatively large organic 
nerves, and comparatively small cerebro-spinal 
nerves. It is only the latter that are concerned 
in sensation, nor will these endow the animal 
with sensibility only to the extent that the brain 
organ of Vitativeness is developed and in an 
active condition. The little mole that is obliged 
to feel 1ts way has a hundred thousand nerve 
filaments terminating at the tip of its nose. It 
has exquisite recognition on the part of the or- 





gan of feeling, yet, without a brain organ of 
recognition, it may not suffer any more when 
being swallowed by a snake, than a flower suf- 
fers when being picked from the plant. There 
is more real suffering in the city of New York 
every day in the year, because of the cruelty 
to men, women, and children, than will be suf- 
fered by all the horses in that city during the 
next hundred years. Horses, however, should 
not be abused, nor should anything. 

Again, sensation is intimately connected with 
respiration. This is why anesthetic agents can 
be administered with safety if the breathing is 
duly attended to. Long before respiration 
ceases sensation is lost; and the degree of 
unconsciousness corresponds exactly with the 
extent to which respiration is diminished. It 
is only necessary to diminish the respiration 
to a certain and safe degree, in order to inter- 
rupt all mental recognition, and hence obviate 
all pain. 

But, respiration may be diminished to the 
extent of obviating pain without wholly inter- 
rupting mental recognition; and thus the sen- 
sations, as in dreaming, may be confused, and 
either painful or pleasurable, while a tooth is 
being drawn, a limb amputated, or a tumor ex- 
cised. It is only because this degree of anes- 
thesia is uncommor that its rationale has not 
been investigated. 

The story of certain Frenchmen, who so en- 
joyed the sensation of hanging that they often 
indulged in the luxury, having an understand- 
ing with their servants to cut them down after 
so many moments of choking ecstasy, whether 
fact or fiction, has nothing intrinsically incredi- 
ble about it. That method of sensuous gratifi- 
cation is no more impossible nor absurd than the 
indulgence in liquor, tobacco, opium, ether, or 
chloroform for the same purpose; all of whose 
effects are explainable on precisely the same 
principie, as are also the effects of tea, coffee, 
and other nervines, whether employed as sea- 
sonings, beverages, or medicines. 

Hanging, drowning, and burning at the 
stake are generally supposed to be very pain- 
ful methods of dying. It is true that a person 
may be made to suffer prolonged and terrible 
pain by fire or any instrument of torture ap- 
plied to only a small part of the body. But 
when fire or the rack is applied to the whole 
body, or a large part of it, the very intensity 
of the impression nearly suspends respiration, 
and with it sensibility. The muscles may be 
convulsed, the flesh quiver, and the victim 
seem to writhe in agony, when there is no sen- 
sation whatever. 
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Some persons, in virtue of a strong will, 
when subjected to torture, so “hold the 
breath,” as to diminish respiration below the 
range of pain, as in the cases of Cranmer, who 
held his offending hand in the flames uniil it 
was consumed, and of Montezuma who, when 
extended naked on burning coals, refused to 
disclose the place where the treasures of Mex- 
ico were concealed. “Strong-minded” per- 
sons are capable of heroic endurance, simply 
because they can prevent pain in the way I 
have indicated. Persons are sometimes so ab- 
sorbed in thought, or so “ obsessed” by emo- 
tion or passion that they are entirely insensible 
to conditions of heat, or cold, or hunger, that 
would otherwise be unendurable. The old 
martyrs, hundreds of thousands of whom have 
been hung, burned, or quartered, endured less 
bodily suffering, probably, than a majority of 
wowen endure (quite unnecessarily) in child- 
birth ; and if we have sympathies and means 
to expend in relieving the cruelest and most 
extensive suffering known on the earth, here 
is a field ample enough for an Anti-Cruel Soci- 
ety in every hamlet and school district. 

If all normal physiological processes are 
painless, must not parturition be included ? 
Most certainly. And every physician knows 
that the pains as well as the perils of labor are, 
without exception, more severe as the patient 
is more abnormal. Every author on obstetrics 
relates cases of painless childbirth, and every 
physician of much experience has met with 
such cases. In the last issue of the Chicago 
Medical Journal, Dr. J. 8. Wilson, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, gives the particulars of five such 
cases he has recently attended. I have known 
several. 

But let us explore the “mystery of mys- 
teries” on this subject. How is it that a dose 
of opium, or hanging, will produce the same 
pleasurable sensations? How can pulling a 
tooth and an exhilarating cup of tea occasion 
similar feelings? Why do a “brandy smash- 
er” and an epileptic paroxysm sometimes 
cause the same sensations ? 

There is no difficulty in solving these mys- 
teries if we keep in mind what sensation itself 
is, and how it is produced. 

The Rey. Mr. Milburn, the blind but elo- 
quent preacher, once lectured in New York on 
the yellow fever. He stated that, in the pre- 
monitory or forming stage, the patient often 
felt unusually well; he experienced an extra- 
ordinary buoyancy of spirits, amounting some- 
times to a state of exhilaration. In a few 
hours after these pleasurable sensations he 





was “seized with the fatal attack,” and in a 
day or two was laid in the grave. 

Persons often “ take cold,” have a slight de- 
gree of feverishness, and on retiring to ted, 
experience a pleasurable whirl of excitement 
in the brain; thoughts are rapid and brilliant ; 
objects are agreeable and multitudinous ; the 
mind revels in scenes of imaginary beauty ; 
yet the patient is conscious that all is owing 
to a “rush of blood to the head.” Give an- 
other person the requisite dose of morphine, 
castor, musk, valerian, assafeetida, or even the 
rattlesnake’s virus, and he will have similar 
mental and physical sensations. 

Esquirol relates the case of a young lady 
who was subject to convulsive paroxysms pe- 
riodically, and enjoyed them so exquisitely 
that she always contemplated their return with 
longing and delight. A similar condition, 
though in a milder form, may be induced by 
the habitual use of nitrous oxide gas, ether, or 
chloroform. 

Now it is clear that all of these agents must 
occasion a similar action or condition of the 
vital machinery. They all occasion wniversal 
spasmodic action. This is the key to the solu- 
tion of all the intricate problems connected 
with this subject. Let me illustrate : 

If a person take an emetic, cathartic, or a 
strong dose of any nervine, there will be a ovio- 
lent spasmodic action in one or more organs or 
parts. This will be attended with pain. If 
he take any drug, medicine, or poison that is 
expelled in some one direction, or mainly 
through one of the emunctories, the effect will 
be the same. The reason is, the blood accu- 
mulates in the part, producing compression of 
the nerves. But if he take any drug, medi- 
cine, or poison that is carried through the cir- 
culation and expelled equally in all directions, 
there will be no pain whatever. The reason 
is, the whole vital domain is acting defensively 
equally ; the circulation is not unbalanced ; no 
congestion and no compression occur. On 
the contrary, as the vital actions are generally 
intensified, the patient experiences “ augment- 
ed vitality” and the sensations are pleasurable, 
and this condition of real but wasteful and ex- 
pensive pleasure, this universal exhilaration of 
mind and body, will continue so long as the 
circulation maintains its balance. 

But “intensive life can not be extensive.” 
Sooner or later, according to the vigor of the 
constitution, a collapse occurs. Congestion 
follows, and pain, with a sense of preternatura] 
weariness, results. Then it is that the patient 
feels the need of “one glass more,” to be suc- 
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ceeded by a lesser degree of exhilaration and 
a greater collapse, and so on to the end of the 
chapter, which is premature death. This is 
wh7 those who become addicted to tea, coffee, 
opium, tobacco, or alcohol find it so difficult 
to feel well or do anything without the accus- 
tomed excitant. 

This universal disturbance, consequent on 
the use of nervines and narcotic stimulants, is 
nothing more nor less than spasmodic action. 
But the action is so diffused and divided that 
it amounts only to a gentle tremulous motion. 
In St. Vitus’ dance, all the muscles of the fin- 
gers may be in rapid spasmodic action, yet 
without pain; but let a single tendon of one 
finger be in a state of spasmodic rigidity, and 
the pain may be excruciating. 

If the stomach expels opium by vomiting, 
the spasmodic action is local and painful. Ifa 
smaller dose is carried through the circulation 
and expelled at all the outlets, the spasmodic 
action is diffused, and the effect is termed ex- 
hilaration. A small quantity of alcohol will 
occasion this exhilarating effect. It is then 
said to “act” as a nervine. A larger dose oc- 
casions a feverish condition of the surface It 
is then said to “exert” its stimulant property. 
A very large dose induces paleness, coldness, 
and stupor. It is then said to “ take effect” as 
a narcotic. This language is very absurd, but 
it is all the explanation we can find in medical 
books. If alcohol is in any sense a “ supporter 
of vitality,” as nearly all the medical profession 
teach, then are yellow fever, rattlesnake’s virus, 
epileptic fits, pulling teeth, hanging, drowning, 
and burning at the stake supporters of vitality 
in precisely the same sense. 

Now, it happens that all diseases are painful 
and dangerous as the vital action is localized, 
and, per contra, painless and safe as the vital 
action is diffused. In this respect, diseases and 
meiicines are precisely analogous. In a simple 
fever, for example, the remedial effort is dis- 
tributed throughout the system, while in the 
cholera it is concentrated upon the bowels. 
In common convulsions the muscular action is 
distributed throughout all the voluntary mus- 
cles of the body, and is not painful. In locked- 
jaw it is concentrated on one set of muscles, 
or a single muscle, and is extremely painful. 

When a person is asphyxiated, as in carbonic 
acid gas, or submerged, as in drowning, or his 
neck ligated, as in hanging, respiration instantly 
ceases, and consciousness is as instantly lost. 
The pain, therefore, is but as the lightning’s 
flash, which is said to occupy but a millionth 
part of asecond. In apoplexy the respiration 





is so diminished from compression of the 
brain that the patient is unconscious and feels 
nothing. In sleep the blood recedes from the 
brain, so that it ceases to perform any function 
of external recognition, and rests for repairs; 
not, however, to become “ reoxygenized,” 
“ phosphorated,” or chemically rejuvenated, as 
the chemico-physiologists absurdly teach, but 
to accumulate “ germinal matter” in the form 
of the white corpuscles of the blood, and get 
rid of the debris or ashes, in the shape of oxy- 
genized dead matter. 

If sleep is imperfect, dreaming occurs; and 
dreams (which are imperfect mental recogni- 
tions) will be pleasing or distressing precisely 
as the vital actions are balanced or unbalanced. 
Most persons know what hideous dreaming 
may result from overloading the stomach with 
indigestible food at bedtime. If any one 
wishes to test this theory, and see horrid 
spéctres, he has only to swallow a clam soup 
and a mince pie, and retire to his nightmare 
and goblins. Or if he prefers a vision of the 
fantastics, less frightful but more ludicrous, 
imps, spirits, nondescripts, and mongrels, all 
he needs is a moderately-full dose of morphine. 

It does not follow that because a sensation is 
pleasurable the agent which causes it is whole- 
some and vitalizing. The Turkish bath occa- 
sions sensations similar to those of alcohol, to- 
bacco, coffee, morphine, etc., and like them is 
debilitating and pernicious. 

But as the “act of dying” is no act at all, 
but the cessation of action, the term pleasure, 
or pain, can not apply to it. The spirit may 
leave its earthly tenement with the same sen- 
sation, and with no other sensation, than those 
which attend its repose when the body sleeps. 


——§2@9o——_——. 
“FAST MEN ” AND “ FAST LIVING.” 


E find a good thing in one of our ex- 
changes, which seems to have been 
copied from an unknown source. It is an 
effective exposition, in brief, of the pernicious 
tendencies-of the course of life so generally 
pursued by the majority of business men. 

The phrase “ fast living” has passed into the 
language of common life. When “fast trot- 
ting” on a racecourse is spoken of, the watch- 
es of the judges determine precisely what is 
meant by “2:17” or “2:40,” as to time and to 
distance. The horses which perform these 
feats of speed are, in the long intervals be- 
tween the races, moderately exercised, care- 
fully groomed, and, it may almost be said, 
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affectionately nursed. The great object of the 
owners of the horses is to keep them in such 
sound condition that, upon occasion, they may 
be able to do wonders upon the racecourse 
without injury to their soundness and vital 
condition. “Fast horses,” in the good hands 
of kind and considerate owners, are not among 
the shortlived of their species. 

But “fast men” are their own proprietors, 
and will neither accept advice nor submit to 
restraint or discipline. What “fast living” 
among men means has, like “ fast running” 
among horses, been reduced to a scientific 
measurement. Two eminent physiologists in 
Great Britain recently read before the Royal 
Society the result of experiments, continued 
for fourteen days, upon a human subject. 
When the man was first taken in hand, while 
in a normal condition, using no alcoholic bev- 
erages, his heart-beats in a day amounted to 
106,000. Under alcoholic treatment—not in- 
temperance, as it is called, but moderate drink- 
ing—on the first day the heart-beats increased 
four per cent. On the last day of the alcoholic 
regimen the heart-beats had increased up to 
twenty-five per cent. The throbs were at the 
rate of 127,000 per day. And when brandy 
was introduced into the potations, the heart- 
beats went up to 131,000 per day. Carefully 
noting all the circumstances and qualifications, 
the calculation was made that when the alco- 
holic stimulant was at its maximum, one-fifth 
more work was imposed upon the heart than 
under its natural and healthy action. 

It will be observed that in these figures there 
is no attempt at sensation or exaggeration. 
The statement is not made by earnest advo- 
cates of temperance, aiming at making an im- 
pression on the mind, or an appeal to fear. It 
is the calm statement of scientific men, aiming 
only to reach true results; and if there is any 
exception to be taken to their verdict, it must 
be only that upon ove man as a subject, con- 
clusions respecting all men can not be defin- 
itely made. One thing, however, is certain, 
that in every case the person who takes un- 





due stimulus “lives faster,” be the percentage 
more or less, and, by overworking, impairs his 
vital functions. If it be answered that observ- 
ation shows that some hard drinkers live long 
lives, the response is, “True, some do, but 
very few.” And of these, what sort of lives 
are they? With intellects impaired and self- 
reliance destroyed ; with ability for continuous 
exertion taken away; with ambition displaced 
by indifference to character or conseynences, 
and with hope lost in sottish despair, exist- 
ence can not be called life in any true sense. 
It is also to be remembered that a man under 
abnormal excitement gets no rest. There are 
certain of the mental as well as the bodily 
powers which have a continuous action inde- 
pendent of the will. In the healthy subject 
these may be said just to “keep alive” during 
sleep, preserving the vitality of the body in a 
sound condition for action when one wakes. 
But the fever-tossed patient and the over- 
stimulated “fast liver” find but little rest or 
refreshment in sleep. The pulses go bound- 
ing, the life-blood beats surging on, and the 
recuperation of slumber is lost in the fitful 
fever of overheated blood. 

To the verdict of the philosophers may be 
added the testimony of a witness who was 
made the subject of subsequent experimental 
tests. The pulse-beats in this case are not be- 
fore us. But the testimony of the witness, a 
hardy Scotch soldier, is conclusive upon the 
moral and mental effects of brandy. It could 
not be better stated, or in clearer language. 
“The brandy,” he said, “served to give hima 
kind of spirit which made him think he could 
do a great deal of work; but when he came to 
do it, he found he was less able than he thought.” 
There is a whole temperance lecture in that 
testimony. It disposes completely of the 
whole argument in favor of spirit-stimulated 
effort, and coincides with the experience of all 
who have tried it. It is a fact most palpable 
that if any other agency besides rum were pro- 
ductive of one-half of rum’s terrible work in 
society, it would be suddenly suppressed. 
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Trat man must daily wiser grow 
Whose search’ is bent himself to know ; 
Impartially he weighs his scope, 

And on firm reason founds his hope: 
He tries his strength before the race, 
And never seeks his own disgrace ! 

He knows the compass, sail, and oar, 


Or never launches from the shore; 
Before he builds, computes the cost, 
And in no proud pursuit is lost. 

He learns the bounds of human sense, 
And safely walks within the fence. 
Thus, conscious of his own defect, 
Are pride and self-importance check’d. 
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That which makes s good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, berause they descend not with worldly inher. 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 








AMERICAN SHAD CULTURE. 


HE shad (Alosa prestadilis) stands very 
high among, if not at the head of, the 
luxuries which our rivers afford. 

A seven-pound specimen, in the month of 
June, taken fresh from the Connecticut, and 
cooked by a housewife who has had her birth 
and education in that famous valley, leaves 
little to be desired in the way of epicurean 
delight. The fish from this*stream stand so 
high in the market, that the placard “ Connec- 
ticut River Shad” probably sells a great many 
more fish in all our large cities than come from 
that stream, As compared with Southern 
shad, they are unquestionably fatter and of 
finer flavor; but compared with the fish that 
come from other streams along Connecticut 
and Rhode Island shores, there is not much 
ground for the distinction. I have eaten quite 
as fine shad from the Quinnebang and Pawca- 
tuck, before the race became extinct in these 
rivers, as the best ever taken at Saybrook and 
Lyme. It is not improbable that they follow 
the law of the grains and fruits, which show 
the highest excellence in the Northern belt, 
where they can be successfully cultivated. 

The coast orange about New Orleans is a 
higher flavored fruit than the orange of Hav- 
ana ; the apple of the Northern States than those 
of the Southern. The corn and wheat of the 
North are heavier grains than those of the 
South. We look for the best shad in the North- 
ern limits of the region where these flourish ; 
and in these streams human skill should do its 
best to multiply the race and increase the sup- 
ply of food for man. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
The shad belongs to the herring family (Cu- 








peide), which affords so large a share of the 
animal food of European countries.. As ‘its 
name (preestabilis) implies, it is the largest of 
the Alosa, and permanent as an article of food. 
The species nearest allied to the shad are the 
alewife (Alosa tyrannus) and the bony fish 
(Alosa menhaden). The alewife is found in all 
shad streams, and in many small streams from 
which the shad have long since disappeared. 
The alewife does not need to go so far up 
the stream to find a suitable spawning bed, and 
even spawns in the ponds of brackish water. 
The bony fish does not probably come into 
fresh water at all for the purpose of spawning. 
It is sometimes, however, found about the 
estuaries of our streams, but will not live long 
in fresh water. They are sometimes cut off 
from going to sea by the closing of the tideway 
at the Charlestown ponds, in Rhode Island, 
and always perish during the winter while the 
alewife lives. The bony fish are tound all 
along our coast, from the capes of Virginia to 
Maine, and form the staple of a lucrative busi- 
ness in.oil and fish guano. The geographical 
range of the shad is from the coast of Florida 
to the British Provinces, and, we believe, has 
not been found in any other locality, unless 
artificially planted. The shad of Europe is a 
much smaller and infer‘or fish. The shad re- 
sembles the salmon in its migratory habits, but 
is found much further south. The salmon did 
not probably resort to any river south of the 
Hudson, while the shad entered every con- 
siderable stream along our coast north of St. 
Mary’s. They make their appearance on the 
Carolina coast in February, and in New Eng- 
land streams in April. 
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Some have supposed that they form one vast 
shoal in the ocean and move up the coast in 
the spring, giving off a delegation to each 
stream as they passed by its mouth. But the 
best authorities now consider that each river 
has itsown family of shad, and that however 
far it may wander from its mouth while it re- 
mains in the sea, it is sure to return. 

The shad of the Connecticut and Hudson 
rivers are so different in shape and appearance, 
that market men accustomed to handle them 
readily distinguish the one from the other. It 
is probably rare that a shad ever strays into 
any other stream than its own native one. 

Shad are supposed to feed upon soft-shelled 
crustacea, the young of molluscs, small fish, 
and the lower orders of marine life. They have 
been found with vegetable matter in their 
stomachs, so that they can not be wholly car- 
niverous. As caught in our rivers, nothing is 
usually found in their stomachs. They feed in 
the sea, voraciously, until the breeding instinct 
leads them to seek their spawning beds. They 
then push up the stream with great rapidity 
until they find their birth-place, traveling 
hundreds of miles in a few days. Fresh river 
shad are sometimes taken at the head of tide- 
water, fifty or more miles from sea, with fishes 
in their stomachs, so little destroyed that their 
species could be determined. The same shad 
does rot probably remain long in a stream. 
As soon as the spawn is dropped they return to 
sea, so much exhausted that “a down-stream 
shad” has become a proverb for leanness. 
The fishing season in the Connecticut is from 
the 15th of March to the 15th of June, but fish 
come into the stream earlier, and some do not 
probany spawn until late in July. Those 
used py the Fish Commissioners for artificial 
propagation are taken mainly in the three 
weeks following the 15th of June. 

The shad of the Hudson occupy about the 
same time as those of the Connecticut in de- 
positing their spawn. At least four months 
are occupied by the different shoals in per- 
forming this office. 

The favorite spawning grounds are imme- 
diately below rapids, like those of Bellow’s 
Falls and Hadley Falls in the Connecticut. 
Here there are many eddies and side currents, 
where the spawn are keptin constant motion 
before they are carried off by the main cur- 
rent. It seems highly probable that nearly all 
the spawn that supply the Connecticut are 
dropped at Hadley Falls. There is no good 
place for the capture of ripe fish below, and 
many fish taken there have all the marks of 





fresh river shad, and are but a few hours from 
the sea, though they have come seventy miles 
or more. 

It has been ascertained by those who have 
watched the operation, that the males and 
females, in spawning, swim about in circles, 
probably following the eddies of the stream, 
sometimes with the dorsal fins out of water; 
when suddenly the whole shoal, as if seized 
by a common impulse, rush forward and snot 
out cloudsof milt and spawn into the water. 
Alewives observe the same method in spawn- 
ing, though they select ponds and still places in 
the river for their beds» The most common 
term for the operation at the alewife fisheries 
is “ shooting spawn,” showing that the process 
is a matter of common observation. 

The ova, left to the care of water, are mostly 
devoured by fish that lie in wait forthem. It 
is estimated that not one in a thousand ever 
comes to life. 

Those that hatch are generally carried sea- 
ward by the force of the current, and by Oc- 
tober and November leave the river as young 
fish, from four to six inches long. 

We have learned almost all that we know of 
the natural history of this fish since its arti- 
ficial propagation was undertaken at Hadley 
Falls in 1867. Many of the erroneous opinions 
held by old fishermen upon the rivers have 
been dissipated, and certain facts are well 
established, though much yet remains to be 
learned. It is now known that the life of the 
shad, instead of being limited to one year, ex- 
tends to five, and probably to ten or twelve 
years; that the “chicken shad,” as they are 
termed among the pound fishermen, instead of 
being a distinct species, are the yearlings of the 
prestabilis ; that the males are ripe at a year 
old, and come into the rivers, led by sexual 
instinct, while the females are not fecund until 
the second year, when they make their appear- 
ance as small-sized shad; that they reach a 
merchantable size, or a weight of about four 
pounds in three years; that at this age they 
have spawn in the ovaries of three distinct 
sizes, plainly apparent, and the microscope 
reveals others still smaller in reserve; that 
only the larger eggs, or about one-third of 
those visible, are spawned, while those that re- 
main are the crops for the two succeeding 
years; that the spawn of a full-grown shad, 
the ovaries weighing thirteen ounces, are about 
70,000 in one season. The operations of Seth 
Green, at Hadley Falls, in the summer of 1867, 
mark a new era in fish culture. When it is 
considered that Mr. Green was a pioneer in tae 
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work, and had only his own experience in 
hatching the ova of the Salmonide to guide 
him, his complete success in a single season 
must be regarded as marvelous. This story is 
told so well by Mr. Lyman, of the Mass. Fish 
Commissioners, that we copy from his report 
of that year: “Mr. Green began his experi- 
ments the first week in July. He put up some 
hatching troughs, like those used for trout, in 
a brook which emptied into the river; and 
having taken the ripe fish in a sweep sieve, he 
removed and impregnated the ova, as is usual 
with trout spawn. These, to the number of 
some millions, he spread in boxes; but to his 
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water. Still, though the condition of success 
was found, the contrivance was still imperfect ; 
for the eggs were drifted by the current into 
the lower end of the box, and heaped up, 
whereby many were spoiled for lack of fresh 
water and motion. The best that this box 
would do was 90 per cent., while often it 
would hatch only 70 or 80 per cent. 

“The spawn-box he at last hit upon is as 
simple as it is ingenious. It is merely a box 
with a wire gauze bottom, and steadied in the 
water by two float bars screwed to its sides 
(Figs. 4, 5, 6). These float bars were attached. 
not parallel to the top line of the box, but at 
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great mortification every one of them spoiled. 
Nothing daunted, he examined the tempera- 
ture of the brook, and found not only that it 
was 13° below the temperature of the river 
(62° to 75°), but that it varied 12° from night 
to day. This gave the clew to success. Tak- 
ing a rough box, he knocked the bottom and 
part of the ends out and replaced them by wire 
gauze. In this box the eggs were laid, and it 
was anchored near the shore, exposed to a 
gentle current that passed freely through the 
gauze, while eels or fish were kept off. To his 
great joy the minute embryos were hatched at 
the end of sixty hours, and swam about the 
box like the larve of mosquitoes in stagnant 








| an angle to it, which makes the box float with 


one end tilted up, and the current striking the 
wire gauze at an angle with the bottom is 
deflected upward, and makes such a boiling 
within as keeps the light shad eggs constantly 
free and buoyed up. 

“The result was atriumph. Out of 10,000 
placed in the contrivance, all but seven hatched, 
In spite of these delays, and the imperfect 
means of taking the fish, Green succeeded in 
hatching and setting free many millions of 
these tiny fry.” ‘ 

This simple contrivance -of Green’s is one 
of the most important discoveries of modern 
times. Its grandeur will be better understood 
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ten years hence, when it shall have been applied 
to all our shad streams, and the yield shall 
have been increased, some thirty, some sixty, 
and some a hundred fold. In the natural pro- 
cess, not one egg in a thousand comes to life. 
3y artificial propagation nearly 99 per cent. 
are hatched, and thus the most perilous time in 
a shad’s life—the embryo period—is bridged 











over. It is estimated by those who have care- 
fully studied the subject, that one-fourth of 
the fry bred in a stream return from the sea. 
If anything like this proportion escape the 
perils of the ‘sea, the task of filling our rivers 
with shad is an easy one. The fry are now 
hatched at a cost not exceeding ten dollars a 
million, and the process will become very 
much cheapened as the parent fish become 
more plenty. The process as yet has only 
been fairly tried in the Connecticut and Hud- 
son rivers; and with more spawners, and 
more money, ten times as many fish could be 
turned into these streams every year. Only a 
small part of the breeding grounds of either 
of these rivers has been opened. Yet with the 
limited application of this discovery, made 
during the past five years, there has been a 
glut of this fish in the markets where they 
were sold, the finest fish selling for ten cents 
each. If the State Legislatures will but place 
sufficient funds at the disposal of our Fish 
Commissioners, every stream on the Atlantic 
seaboard can be so filled with shad, that they 
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will sell at all the fisheries for one cent a pound 
within the next ten years. This can not fail to 
affect the price of all othex fish and all other 
animal food. Cheap food under our institutions 
means the elevation of all the laboring classes, 
great increase of their comforts and luxuries, 





and the improvement of their social and moral 
condition. 
SHAD HATCHING AT HADLEY FALLS. 

We had the pleasure of witnessing the pro- 
cess of taking the spawn and hatching it, as 
it was: performed by Mr. Smith, at Hadley 
Falls, in the season of 1871. The sieves are 
drawn only at night, and there are three hauls 
made between 8 and 12 o’clock at intervals of 
almost an hour, because it is found that no ripe 
shad are taken by day. From one to two hun- 
dred fish were taken at each haul, the female 
fish increasing with the lateness of the hour. 
As soon as the shad were hauled to the shore, 
they were taken in large baskets to the pen, 
where they were stripped. Two men held the 
fish over the pan, while Mr. Smith stripped 
the most of them in less than a minute each. 
Some of the males were not ripe and were not 
stripped at all. As fast as they were finished 
they were thrown into ‘the pen, and sold to 
hucksters whose wagons were waiting for them. 











The fishing had ceased at all the places below, 
and the spawners were very plenty. The milt 
was brought into contact with the spawn by 
gentle stirring with the hand, and the contact 
of the two was so instantaneous, after the 
emission of the parent fish, that few eggs could 
escape impregnation. The eggs swell imme- 
diately after impregnation from 9-100ths to 
13-100ths of an inch in diameter, nearly doub- 
ling their bulk in the vessel. Another very 
curious fact is the sudden sinking of the tem- 
perature of the water about 10° in which the 
eggs are suspended. After the eggs have re- 
mained a half hour or more in the pans, they 
are carefully washed and placed in the hatch- 
ing-boxes, which are suspended in long rows 





Nore.—Figs. 4,5, and6. Green's Patent Hatching-Box 
seen from the side, end, and bottom. Scale 1-20th. a, 
Side- floats, 34 inches long, 2 inches by 3 inches square, 
set with screws. 6, Bottom cross bar, beveled to throw 
the current upward. c, Wire net bottom, 14 wires to an 
inch. d, Trap in hind end for escape of young fish, 
covered by wire net, 8 to an inch, and with a covering 
slide. e, Anchoring chord. jf, Waterline. G@, Spawn. 
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from a boom fastened across the current of the 
river. The youngshad are carried down by the 
current gradually as they grow, and reach the 
sea late in the fall; figs. 1, 2, and 3 show their 
outlines at this stage of their growth. 

The earliest efforts to transplant shad into 
new waters were made by W. C. Daniell, M.D., 
of Savannah, Ga. From his observations upon 
the habits of the fish he had come to the con- 
clusion that shad do not go very far from the 
mouth of the rivers in which they are bred, 
and that if transplanted to a new stream, they 
would be likely to find suitable feeding grounds 
near the mouth of the river, and multiply in it. 
It occurred to him that the shad of the Savan- 
nah River might be transferred to the Alabama; 
and he made the experiment, an account of 
which is given in the proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia : 

“To solve the question I, with the aid of my 
friend, Mark A. Cooper, Esq., whose residence 
on the Etowah River, in Barton county, sup- 
plied an eligible locality for the experiment, in 
the early summer of 1848, had placed in a 
small tributary of Etowah River the fecundated 
eggs of the white shad, which I had myself 
carefully prepared at my plantation on the 
Savannah River, ten miles above this city, from 
living parents. These eggs,so deposited by 
Major Cooper, were daily visited by him until 
they were all hatched. In 1851 or 1852 the 
white shad had already been taken in the fish 
traps at the foot of the falls of the Alabama at 
Wetumpka, and of the Black Warrior, near 
Tuscaloosa. Through the kindness of a friend 
at Montgomery, Alabama, a shad taken from 
the river was sent to Professor Holbrook, of 
Charleston, 8S. C., and he wrote me that he ‘ felt 
certain’ that the fish received and examined 
by him was identical with the white shad of 
our Atlantic rivers.” 

These fish have increased in size year by 
year, and are now considered quite equal to 
those of the Savannah River. They have been 
taken as far up the Coosa, one of the feeders of 
the Alabama, as Rome, and only about sixty 
miles below the spot where they were at first 
put in by Major Cooper. It seems strange that 
an experiment so successful should not have 
been repeated in twenty years, and that it 
should hardly have been known except to a 
few scientific men. But there were no fish 
commissioners in those early days, and the 
States had not began to legislate for the mul- 
tiplication of fish. 

The next attempt at the artificial propaga- 
tion of shad was that of Mr. Green, at Hadley 





Falls, in 1867, under the direction of the Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts Fish Commission- 
ers. I have already noticed Seth Green’s ex- 
periments, and the complete success of his 
hatching-box in developing the fry. It was 
not until the Spring of 1870 that the result of 
this artificial hatching was made apparent in 
the great increase of shad in the Connecticut 
River. The hatching was continued in the 
season of 1868, and about sixty millions of 
shad were put into the river. There were no 
sure data to determine the time when the re- 
turn of the artificially hatched fry might be 
expected. The fishermen at the mouth of the 
river, whose rights of pound fishing were likely 
to be interfered with in case of success, were 
obstinate in the belief that no effect of the 
hatching at Hadley Falls would ever be visible. 
Even the Connecticut Commissioners were so 
much in doubt about it, that they did not con- 
tinue their operations at Hadley Falls in 1869. 
The great increase of young shad seen about 
the fisheries in 1868 and 1869 led them to be- 
lieve that in due time the large shad would ap- 
pear, and that it could not be later than in 
1871. The question was decided in the spring 
of 1870, and is thus described in the report of 
the Connecticut Fish Commissioners made the 
following year: 

“To the surprise and delight of our people 
they appeared in unusually great numbers in 
1870. Such arun of shad had not been seen 
in twenty years. On Sunday, the 22d of May, 
they appeared in the Sound in vast numbers. 
Captains of vessels sailing through the Sound 
reported immense shoals of them near the sur- 
face of the water, all making for the mouth of 
the Connecticut River. On Monday morning, 
the 23d, over 28,000 shad of good size were 
taken from the pounds at and near Saybrook. 
The same day, at Lewis pound, beyond Nun- 
catesick Point, 3,560 were taken at one time, 
being seven times the usual catch. At Had- 
dam Island 700 were taken at one haul of the 
seine. At Wethersfield 900 were taken during 
the day. At Holyoke dam 450 were taken 
between 4 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon. At 
all the other fishing places on the river, so far 
as heard from, the catches were unusually large, 
and the fishing continued uncommonly : ood 
throughout the season. The average quality 
and size of the fish were also good. 

“ Now, the largest haul of shad in or near the 
Connecticut, of whieh we have any authentic 


' record, was in 1811, when 2,280 shad were 


caught at a single draught at Rutty’s Fish 
Place. Prior to that time the largest single 
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draft had been made in 1802 at Haddam pier, 
and it numbered about 2,300. Comparing these 
figures with those given above from Nunca- 
tesick Point, it will be seen that the single 
catch last year at that place was larger by 
nearly 60 per cent. than the largest single draft 
ever before recorded. 

“Tt can not positively be asserted that this 
great run of shad was the result of the hatch- 
ing of 1867. Your Commissioners entertain 
the belief that it was; and there are certainly 
plausible reasons for such belief. It is a re- 
markable coincidence that such a sudden in- 
crease should appear just at the time many 
had predicted it and looked for it. It is a per- 
tinent fact, too, that no other river shared in 
this abundance; the supply elsewhere was as 
scanty as in former years. Indeed, it is only 
because this is the first attempt ever made to 
cultivate shad that any doubt about these re- 
sults would be entertained.” 

Whatever doubts may have lingered in the 
mind of any candid observer must have been 
dissipated by the enormous run of shad in the 
Connecticut the past two seasons. It was im- 
possible to engage shad at the old prices for 
the year 1871, which showed very clearly 
what the impression made upon the minds of 
the shippers was. There was a great reduc- 
tion in the season price, and in the time of 
greatest plenty they were sold at ten dollars 
per hundred at Saybrook, and in New York, 
where the Hudson River shad and the Connec- 
ticut come in competition, they at one time 
were sold for $3.50 per hundred, a price un- 
paralleled in modern times. Of course the 
dealers at the mouth of the river were obliged 
to resort to the long-discontinued practice of 
salting the shad to save them. 

In 1872 the increase of shad in the river has 
been still more marked. This is not only shown 
by the catch of fish during the legal season, but 
by the hatching operations at Hadley Falls 
after the 24th of June. The parent fish were 
not only more numerous, but the spawners of 
a large size appeared in such numbers as 
were never before seen. Although the season 
was several days shorter, nearly a third more 
eggs were taken than had ever before been put 
in the hatching-boxes. A summary of hatch- 
ing operations at Hadley Falls shows that in 

1867... .40,000,000 of spawn were taken. 

“ “ 


1868. . . .60,000,000 

1869. . . .none. ° 

1870. . . .54.000,900 " “ 
1871. . . .63,000,000 as « 


1872... .92,000,000 “ . 





From what I have seen of the operations 
there I have no doubt that this is an under es- 
timate rather than an exaggeration of numbers. 
The expense of hatching this enormous num- 
ber of fish by Green’s boxes is about 500 dol- 
lars a year. It is altogether probable that the 
numbers turned out in future years will be 
greatly increased. There seems to be no limit 
to the numbers that may be hatched but the 
numbers of the parent fish, and these are 
steadily increasing. 

The operations of Massachusetts in shad 
hatching, aside from the Connecticut, have 
been confined to the Merrimack, where a few 
millions have been hatched and turned into 
the river during the past four years. Last year 
some of the fry were distributed in other 
streams. 

New York began its operations upon the 
Hudson in 1870, and put about 2,604,000 fry 
into the river. Next year it was increased to 
8,000,000, and this year (1872) the figures are 
still larger. The occasion of the comparatively 
small numbers is owing mainly to the difficulty 
of procuring the parent fish. As the river is 
already beginning to experience the benefits of 
the artificial hatching, and of the legislation 
in behalf of the fish, the Commissioners an- 
ticipate that this difficulty will soon be removed. 
They hopein a short time to put a half billion 
of fry into the river annually, and to defy all 
attempts to reduce the numbers of the shad. 

Pennsylvania has done something for the 
improvement of its shad fisheries, but has not 
attempted artificial hatching. A fish way was 
put into the Columbia dam, upon the Susque- 
hanna, in 1867, and fish were taken above it 
that year, which is conclusive evidence that it 
was used by the fish. There has been a steady 
improvement in the fishing ever since. The in- 
crease of fish must necessarily be gradual until 
they resort to artificial hatching. The rivers of 
the States further South have never been so de- 
pleted as the Northern streams. The popula- 
tion has not been so dense, and the fish have 
not been so closely hunted as in the Hudson 
and Connecticut. Nothing has been done yet 
to improve their fisheries. 

UNITED STATES SHAD CULTURE. 

This year is distinguished by the first attempt 
of Congress to aid fish breeding. A memorial 
was sent to Washington by the American Fish 
Culturists’ Association, which met at Albany in 
February. An appropriation of 15000 was 
granted, to be disbursed under the direction of 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird. This gentleman call- 
ed a meeting of the officers of the Association 
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and of the Fish Commissioners of the States 
for consultation in Boston, June 13th. It was 
agreed, as the result of the consultation, that a 
. portion of the fund should be invested in 
salmon spawn upon the Penobscot, and that an 
effort should be made to plant shad in the 
streams of the Mississippi Valley. As the shad 
were already spawning upon the Hudson, and 
the hatching season upon the Connecticut had 
nearly come, it left very little time to make ar- 
rangements for planting shad in Western waters. 
It was thought, however, exceedingly desirable 
to try the experiment at once, as success might 
have an important bearing upon further ap- 
propriations. Seth Green, last summer, had 
planted about 10,000 shad fry in the Sacra- 
mento River, Cal., and several barren streams 
in New England had been stocked. Mr. Green 
was just at the close of his hatching operations 
up * the Hudson, and could not attempt much. 
The aatching at Hadley Falls had just com- 
menced with plenty of spawners. The results 
of my trip are briefly stated in the following 
report made to Prof. Baird : 
SHAD PLANTING IN WESTERN WATERS. 
To Hon. Spencer F. Baird, U. 8S. Commissioner 
of Fisheries. 

Dear Smr—Having received your order to 
stock rivers west of the Alleghanies with shad 
fry, I left New London, July Ist, at 2:45 P.m., 
accompanied by Aaron Anderson, foreman of 
the Pegnonnoc Fish Company. Mr. Sanford, 
Vice-President of the Adams Express Co., had 
very kindly furnished us with a letter of intro- 
duction to his messengers and agents, express- 
ing his warm interest in the success of our en- 
terprise, and requesting them to furnish us 
with all needed facilities for the safe transpert- 
ation of the fry. This letter secured for us 
many favors, not only from his subordinates, 
but from all the companies through whose 
hands we passed. Many thanks are due to 
these companies and their messengers for their 
courtesies and timely aid. 

We met Dr. William Hudson, of Hartford, 
Chairman of the Connecticut Fish Commis- 
sioners, at Springfield, Mass., at 6 o’clock, en 
route for Hadley Falls, where we were to take 
in the fry. Dr. Hudson has taken the warmest 
interest in the project of stocking Western 
waters with shad from its conception, and has 
done everything in his power to make it a suc- 
cess. 

The Conn. Commissioners have the use of 
the boxes of the Mass. Commissioners, and 
their permission to use the shad fishery for 
hatching purposes after the legal fishing is 





closed. Last year over sixty millions of shad 
spawn were hatched at this place and turned 
into the river. Mr. C. Smith, who has had 
charge of the hatching-boxes for several years, 
informed us that the shad were not only in- 
creasing in numbers but in size. He had taken 
many shad this season weighing seven pounds 
and upward. 

The season was a week or more later than 
last year, but there was every indication that 
the parent fish would be more numerous, and 
a larger number of fry be turned into the river. 

Our apparatus for transplanting the fish was 
ten eight-gallon cans, furnished with handles; 
a large colander, with very fine mesh, for the 
purpose of changing the water without disturb- 
ing fry ; a few water pails, and a thermometer 
to gauge temperature. 

July 2d—We were up with the dawn pre- 
paring for our trip. The fry were taken di- 
rectly from the hatching-boxes and put in the 
cans about two-thirds filled with river water. 
The number of fry was estimated by Mr. Smith 
at 2,000,000. 

The thermometer stood at 78°, which in- 
dicated a continuance of the heated term that 
had prevailed for several days. We left the 
Holyoke station at 6:22 a.m. The water was 
about 769. We took in ice at Springfield, and 
left for Albany at 7:20 a.m., the thermometer 
indicating 96° when we reached Albany at 
1:20 p.M.. By occasional additions of ice 
water the temperature in the cans had been 
kept down to about 76°. By way of experi- 
ment we took from the hatching-boxes a con- 
siderable number of ova not yet hatched, or just 
in the process of hatching, thinking they might 
bear transportation better than the fry. The loss 
was much greater among the ova than among 
the fry. Our cans were transferred to the 
Albany and Susquehanna road. We had a 
complete change of water at this point, and 
thorough cleansing of the cans by passing the 
water from one can to another, and throwing 
away allsediment. We secured a fresh supply 
of ice and left about 3 Pp. a. The water is very 
good along the line of this road, and we found 
no difficulty in making frequent changes, and 
in keeping the temperature down to 70°. At 
one watering tank near Binghamton the water 
was at 55°, quite too cold for the fry. 

July 3d.—The fish passed the night safely. 

We reached Salamanca at 5:30 a.m. As the 
Alleghany River touches the railroad at this 
point, and this seemed to be the best place for 
stocking the Ohio, we left here three cans, 
estimated to contain 400,000 fry, in charge of 
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the ticket master, who promised to see these 
immediately put into the river. The Erie 
trains form close connections here with the 
Atlantic and Great Western road, and we 
left in a few minutes for Akron, Ohio, on our 
way to Indianapolis, where we had determined 
to make our second large deposit of fry. We 
reached Kent, Ohio, at 4:15; and as the Cuya- 
hoga River was near the depot, we put in a few 
fry at this point. At Akron we were troubled 
to get good water. We drove a considerable 
distance to the canal, and secured enough to 
give the fry achange. The heat had reached 
96° in the cars during the day, and the fish 
had suffered considerable loss. 

July 4th—We reached Indianapolis a little 
too late for the last morning train to St. Louis, 
and this involved a delay of ten hours. As the 
fry suffer much more in standing still than in 
transit, we concluded to make sure of a large 
stock in White River, and poured the contents 
of three cans into that stream, a little below 
the railroad bridge, in the suburbs of the city. 
We estimated the number at 400,000. We now 
had but a single can left, and changed the 
water several times during the day. We deter- 
mined to make an experiment with the remain- 
ing fry, to see how far they could be carried. 
We thought if we could carry them across the 
Plains and plant them in the Platte at Denver, 
it would be demonstrated that all the streams 
in the country can be furnished with shad fry. 

The experience would be worth all it cost, 
even if we failed. We left Indianapolis at 
8 pP.M., with fresh water and plenty of ice. The 
heated term had passed, which was very much 
in our favor. 

July 5th—We left St. Louis at 8:25 am, 
with a partial change of water, and a fresh 
supply of ice. We took in a supply of Missis- 
sippi water from the hydrant; but it did not 
seem to agree with the fish so well as the water 
we brought along from Indianapolis. 

The weather had grown cold during the 
night, and the water showed a temperature of 
65°. This was colder than suited the fry, and 
some of them perished. They grew more lively 
as the heat increased. At Washington, and at 
Hermann, Mo., where the cars stopped a few 
minutes, we made small deposits of the fry in 
the Missouri River. 

At Kansas City we found that we had ice 
and water enough to last another day, in case 
we could not obtain it along the road. We left 
on the Kansas Pacific road at 11:10 p.m, for 
Denver. 

July 6th—We took in a fresh supply of ice 





at Brookville, and found good water at Wil- 
son’s Station, thirty-nine miles further west. 
We now felt quite confident of getting some 
fry into the Platte in good condition. 

July Tth—We met a train off the track 
about 7 o’clock in the morning, which delayed 
us over an hour. We reached Denver about 
9:30 a.m., and in a few minutes had the joy of 
seeing Conn. River shad swimming in the 
waters of the Platte. They were lively and 
headed up stream. 

We estimated the number of shad planted at 
this point at 2,000. As the Platteis fed by 
Mountain streams fu!l of trout, there can be 
little doubt but that shad will thrive in its 
waters. 

I think the trip, so favorably ended, estab- 
lishes the following conclusions : 

1. Shad fry, in any desirable numbers, can 
be planted in every barren stream of this 
country. 

2. That all the larger branches of the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio can be stocked 
with shad next year at small expense. 

3. That, as the numbers put into a stream in 
any shipment of fry depends upon its near- 
ness to the source of supply, it would be de- 
sirable another season to hatch shad upon the 
Potomac, which is a day’s journey nearer the 
West. From this point the distribution might 
begin as early as the first of June, to be follow- 
ed by fry from the Hudson and Conn. later in 
the season. Very respectfully yours, 

W. CLIFT. 

Mystic Brivez, Conn., July 27th, 1872. 

SHAD HATCHING IN 1872. 

So far as we know, the only rivers in which 
shad are hatched are the Connecticut, the Hud- 
son, and the Merrimack; and this in the sixth 
season of the use of Seth Green’s hatching- 
boxes—a discovery that is likely to do for the 
food supply of the nation what Whitney’s cot- 
ton gin did for its clothing. 

About 8,000,000 of shad spawn were hatched 
in the Hudson last year, and we learn, unoffici 
ally, that the numbers considerably exceeded it 
this year. Of the number hatched, 220,000 were 
put into the river above the Troy dam. 80,000 
into Lake Champlain, 20,000 into Lake Owasco, 
50,000 into Genesee River, 30,000 in the Alle- 
ghany River at Salamanca, and 25,000 into the 
Mississippi, two miles below St. Paul. The 
remainder were turned into the river below 
Castleton. 

The operations began May 18th, and ended 
July 2d. 

The ova hatched in the Connecticut last year 
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were over 60,000,000. This year operations 
did not begin until the 24th of June, and end- 
ed on the 18th of July, less than four weeks. 

The fish were larger and finer than ever be- 
fore, and the hatch of spawn was 92,065,000, 
a third more than was taken last year. 

The hot weather of the early part of July 
had such an effect upon the females, that the 
average number of ova from each one was 
greatly increased. 

Of this number 2,000,000, were sent to the 
Alleghany, White, and Platte rivers; a half 
million were distributed in Rhode Island 
waters; a half million were sent to the Sau- 
gatuck, and about the same number to Great 





Brook, in Groton, Conn. The rest were turned 
into the Connecticut, just below Hadley Falls. 

This enormous addition to the finny tribes 
was made at an expense to the State of Con- 
necticut of about five hundred dollars. 

If the improvement of only two of our shad 
streams for five years has resulted in the re- 
duction of the wholesale price of shad in New 
York to $3.50 per hundred, what may be ex- 
pected when all the States turn their attention 
to this business, and Seth Green’s hatching- 
boxes are in use upon every shad stream in 
the country? 

Is not cheap fuod for the coming millions a 
problem already solved ? W. CLIFT. 
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COURAGE. 


BY ANNIE L. 


Tue past is past. There is no more returning 
Unto the flowery freshness of life's May ; 

Right onward through this degert, parched and burning, 
With patient hearts we must pursue our way. 


Nor pause to dream of waters coolly flowing 

Thro’ forest glades, or bush, sweet wildwood bowers ; 
For dreams but mock and madden us by showing 

A world of bliss that never may be ours. 


Forward! the cruel way of Fate gleams whitely 
In the fierce brightness of th’ unpitying sun ; 
Courage! weak hearts bear not life’s burdens lightly, 
Nor faltering feet the race victorious run. 


Nor tears bring clearness to the clouded vision, 
Nor coolness to the burning sands below, 





MUZZEY. 


Nor sighs and groans attest a calm submission 
Unto the Love that points the way to go. 


Ah, heavy, heavy. But no sad bewailing 
Can ever eaxe the burden or the pain ; 

Bravely we must bear up through all—and, failing, 
Spring with fresh courage to the strife again. 


Forward! no time for weakness or repining, 
No place for rest until the goal be won, 
Far on we see the heights, serene and shining, 
Far off we hear th’ approving Lord's “* Well done !” 


A little longer suffer these oppressions, 

A little longer bear this fret and strain ; 
Then we shall enter into our possessions, 

And taste the bliss distilled by toil and pain. 


— +0 


DANIEL FOX, THE FARMER CENTENARIAN. 


rJNHIS fine specimen of the pioneer Ameri- 

can may not be altogether unknown to 
many of our readers, his great age and extra- 
ordinary mental and physical vigor having 
rendered him famous much beyond the 
boundaries of his county. He is by no 
means a large man, being below the medium 
height, but he possesses a singularly strong 
and wiry frame, with wonderful equanimity 
of temper—how conducive to longevity this 
quality is !—and even now, at his great age, 
he is not bent or bowed; but, as his neigh- 
bors say, “is as straight as an Indian,” while 
his step has almost the elasticity of youth. 
His faculties appear scarcely impaired, except 
that his eyesight is somewhat deficient. He 
seems to feel undiminished interest in the 
proper culture and management of his farm, 





| and looks after his stock and attends to lis 


“chores” about as well as he ever did. Not 
long since he clambered up a ladder to 
“help,” as he said, in re-shingling one of 1.is 
barns, and descended to the ground without 
accident or assistance. 

He was born at Groton, Conn.,on the first 
day of March, 1771, more than five years be- 
fore Independence was declared by the first 
Continental Congress. In his childhood his 
residence was changed to Guilford, Vt., 
where he lived until he was twenty-one years 
of age, when he went to Galway, Saratoga 
Co., N. ¥Y. There, however, he remained but 
a short time, having decided to go farther 
west. He went into what was then wild 
country, in the western part of the State of 
New York, and located in the neighborhood 
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of Fort Stanwix. There he entered into ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Henry Huntington for the 
purchase of a township in Chenango Co. 
Previous to concluding the bargain he pros- 
pected the country, and not being satisfied 
with the “lay of the land,” broke off the 
negotiations, Shortly afterward he turned 





Wallsworth sold out his interest in the farm, 
and Mr. Fox reduced his portion to 125 
acres, Which he retained and cultivated. On 
this farm the veteran agriculturist has gath- 
ered over seventy annual crops. 

Although so old a man he has not shown 
much of the fossil characteristics of ‘ old 
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his attention to the country in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Ontario, and after much exam- 
ination selected a site in the valley of Big 
Sandy Creek, about two miles above what is 
now called Adams Village. Here, with a 
partner, Mr. Zaccheus Wallsworth, who has 
been dead nearly fifty years, he took up a 
tract of 500 acres. After a few years Mr. 





fogyism,” but, on the contrary, has expressed 
ever a strong interest in the march of the 
century, particularly in agricultural affairs, 
profiting by all those astonishing improve- 
ments in farming implements and machinery 
which have distinguished American civiliza- 
tion. He hasseen the sickle susperseded by 
the cradle, and that by the mower and reaper; 
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he has seen a single horse, driven by a boy, 
perform easily the work of a dozen sturdy 
laborers with hand rakes in the hay field; 
he has seen horse or steam power thrash in a 
single day the golden sheaves which he was 
wont to take all winter in beating out with 
the flail. His memory of occurrences during 
the Revolution is very clear, and also of other 
circumstances of interest which took place 
in his boyhood. In his habits he has ever 





been a pattern of regularity and temperance, 
and contemplates with no little satisfaction 
the course of a life frugally and cheerfully 
conducted. Take him all in all he is a 
splendid specimen of the thrifty, independ- 
ent, and contented farmer. He is surrounded 
by his descendants of the second and third 
generation, many of whom are among the 
most respected and enterprising citizens of 
Jefferson county. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall ' 
Thou art the nuree of virtue. 





CHURLISH PEOPLE. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


ALK about the gloomy days of Novem- 

ber, or the blighting frosts and chilling 
winds of December. Bless me! I would rather 
live in the fog, and chill, and shadow of a life- 
time of such weather, than to be continually 
under the influence of churlish people. 

Look into their faces; what are to be seen 
there but scowls, and frowns, and discontent ; 
reminding one of a snarling mastiff chained to 
his kennel. 

With them one would suppose that every- 
thing had gone wrong from the day of their 
birth to the present time; and they seem de- 
termined that everybody and everything with 
whom they come in contact should partake of 
the same churlish spirit. The very dog which 
follows their footsteps, and the horse upon 
which they ride seem to imbibe the same 
sullen disposition. 

If the animal race is influenced by such a 
spirit, how direful must be its effects upon the 
human mind. A child subjected to the cold, 
rigid discipline of such parents will, in most 
cases, lose all the kind, genial warmth of its 
nature, and become shy and conservative to 
a fault. A home with such a shadow ever 
resting over its threshold, is more like a gloomy 
prison cell than a haven of peace and joy and 
love. 

As the mariner is made aware of the near 
approach of an iceberg by the sudden falling of 
the temperature, so the quick, tender, sensitive 
mind at once detects the presence of these 
churlish people One glance at the hard, stern 
countenance is enough to repel the warmest 





heart, and to dampen the ardor and enthusiasm 
of the most ambitious aspirant. 

These churlish people are universally a fault- 
finding people. With them the sun never 
shines at the right time; the wind never blows 
the right way; it is always too much, or not 
enough of a thing; and so everything is wrong 
side up, and wrong side out. One can not turn 
around in their presence but it is in the wrong 
direction, nor can he speak on any subject but 
he is made to feel that he has said the wrong 
thing. As to a good, hearty, healthy joyous 
laugh, it would bring forth a frown darker than 
the blackest cloud that ever preceded a thun- 
der-gust in the tropics. The only way to escape 
from such people is to flee from them, as one 
would flee from the plague. 

Whenever I meet with a churlish person, I 
always feel as if he needed a good shaking up; 
just as a cat would shake a mouse. And then 
I would beg and beseech of him to smile ; for 
humanity’s sake to smile. And not only to 
smile, but to speak; and to speak frankly, and 
kindly, and cheerfully. I never could endure 
this half-way kind of people! Ifa person takes 
me by the hand, I want to feel his grasp; and 
if he speaks, let him speak as if he had some 
life, and soul, and energy about him. 

In my dollhood days if I had a rag baby 
whose appearance did not please me, I made 
believe “ put it in an oven and bake it over 
again.” This process was supposed to re- 
model and beautify it. And this is just what 
these churlish, grumpy people need —a re- 
modeling, and a good thorough baking. 
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CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 





N other countries than the United States, 
I society is sharply divided into what are 
called classes. In England, our venerable 
mother, they have the “higher classes,” the 
“ middle classes,” the “ working classes,” and 
the “ pauper classes.” These, in the main, are 
not only clearly defined, but fixed. Occasion- 
ally a man of superior talent and force succeeds 
in breaking the barriers, or, rather, in scaling 
them unbroken, and forcing his way into the 
class above him. But for a time he is looked 
upon as an impertinent iuterloper, and it re- 
quires all the force and talent which enabled 
him to rise above his own class to maintain his 
standing in the class which, unbidden and un- 
welcome, he has entered. Formerly, perhaps, 
more often than recently, genius, with power- 
ful wing having soared above its beginnings, 
and exhausted its life, unappreciated, in the 
production of immortal verse or works of art, 
has died in poverty and neglect, a victim to the 
senseless fiction of “ class,” laying the founda- 
tion for that biting sarcasm of the Englishman 
who said, “One generation of Englishmen 
spend their sympathy and money in erecting 
monuments to the sons of genius whom their 
fathers permitted to starve.” 

It is doubtless impossible to do away entirely 
with class distinction. In the absence of a 
hereditary aristocracy, men incline to group 
themselves under various forms of unity. 
Among those in whom Acquisitiveness and 
Approbativeness prevail, wealth, and the show 
and splendor of wealth, form the bond of 
union. How attentive and courteous the mem- 
bers of such society are to each other! but let 
the property be swept by fire or flood, and the 
bond of union is dissolved. Singularly, though 
naturally enough, the bankrupt family at once 
voluntarily retires from the circle of its pride 
and apparent affection, and hides in obscurity. 
Such persons receive the cut direct from their 
old associates if met on the street, proving by 
the conduct of both parties that money was the 
only bond which united them. In process of 
time, the revolving wheel of fortune may bring 
the bankrupt again into the financial ascendant, 
perhaps through honorable, perhaps through 
rascally operations, his name is good for a mil- 
lion on ’change, and he and his family, who 
have been openly snubbed, are openly and cor- 
dially invited to a first rank in the society from 
which they have been excluded, and that, too, 
by the very persons who had not hesitated be- 





fore to inflict upon them personal insult; thus 
both parties virtually acknowledging that mon- 
ey is the foundation of their social fabric. 

Another class is formed on the basis of intel- 
lectual power and its cultivation. In schools 
and colleges we see the influences of money, 
and sometimes that mean aristocracy is found 
to prevail, but it is generally among those who 
are poor scholars; while those who behave 
themselves and have the talent to take an em- 
inent position, command the homage of their 
classmates and of the better sort of the people 
at large. Who thinks to inquire, except per- 
haps to learn that they are not poor and de- 
pendent, whether Powers the sculptor, Church 
the painter, or Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 
or Tennyson are worth enough to bury them? 
We have a tender sorrow that Burns was so 
bestead with poverty, that Milton was so poor 
that he was obliged to accept the paltry sum 
of ten pounds for his immortal “ Paradise Lost.” 
Byron’s poetry is not regarded as grander or 
sweeter because he was a wealthy lord; neither 
will his wealth and station prolong the mem- 
ory of his best productions, nor soften the crit- 
icism justly due the blemishes of his worst. 

In a republic we are quite as likely to base 
respectability upon wealth, if there is nothing 
else which distinguishes a man, as they are in 
a country having a monarchical government; 
but, fortunately, we do not commit the folly of 
tolerating a noodle simply because he belongs 
to a noted family. Among lords, hereditary 
name gives the stupid scion a claim fb a noble 
recognition, which claim in a republic would 
be at once scouted. Here,if a boy have brain 
and use it rightly, he achieves a first position, 
in spite of the remains of early rustic habits. 
The memory of early poverty and an incon- 
spicuous name do not blanch the cheek of 
genius nor constitute in public opinion a bar to 
eminence and respect. Of course a line of old 
and honorable ancestors sheds luster on worth 
and talent, but in a republic it does not gild 
vice or imbecility. 

In England, superior talent sometimes breaks 
its way through proscriptive bonds and attains 
distinction and ultimate recognition — some- 
times too late to do the recipient much good. 
Such a man came from the working class to 
Parliament, and one of the scions of nobility, 
in derision, condescended to say to him, “ You 
are the first of your family, I believe?” “ Yes,” 
he retorted, “ as you are the last of yours.” 
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The acquisition of wealth costs self-denial, 
energy, thrift, foresight and planning talent; 
and if property be thus gained, and the laws 
of morality are carefully observed, such ac- 
quisition stands as the representative of those 
virtues and talents, and, therefore, commands 
espect. This being the case, many think the 
possession of wealth a passport to respect and 
honor, without regard to whether integrity and 
talent have been employed in its acqnisition. 
To such persons property becomes a snare and 
reputation a cheat, and on such people is 
founded that blind respect for the possession 
of wealth which is a slander upon honest fame. 

Class distinction, to be just and useful, should 
be ‘based on natural capabilities and their 
proper use. Titles and estates rendered hered- 
itary by law are, for the most part, merely 
factitious. When distinction is the reward of 
personal talent, moral merit and actual achieve- 
ment, it is indeed a badge of honor; but it is 
not a sufficient capital to give just respectabil- 
ity to future generations of idlers and worth- 
less vagabonds. When property is entailed by 
law, profligate sons of a landed aristocracy 
may snap their fingers in the faces of defraud- 
ed tailors and grocers who have: contributed 
to the comfort and exterior decency of the 
scamp whose frugal great-grandfather left him 
an estate which can not be seized or alien- 
ated for the payment of just debts. We 
have never indiscriminately approved of vigi- 
lance committees, but we can imagine a worse 
thing than such a committee sitting on such 
cases of impudent injustice. The sooner such 
a hereditary line is abridged, ended, the better. 
We may’*be wrong in the opinion, but have no 
doubt of its correctness, that England’s law of 
primogeniture, or the continued holding of 
landed estates by the eldest son, who can not 
vacate his title,or sell his property, is one of 
the most formidable barriers to the progress, 
glory, and happiness of her people at large. 
Abrogate this law, and her enormous estates, 
now largely kept as hunting-grounds for idle 
and useless lordlings, might be distributed 
among a million worthy and industrious fami- 
lies, who would raise bread and wool, instead 
of woodcock, hares, foxes and fast horses, as 
sources of demoralization to the ruling class, 
and of abject poverty among the working class. 

We find men divided into ranks, partly 
through natural and partly through artifi- 
cial means. As people are constituted, im- 
pressed by peculiar social influences, it is not 
to be expected that anything like a just equal- 
ity will exist among men; and it may be 





doubted, if under the most favorable condi- 
tions, equality of rank could be realized. To 
make the matter still stronger: suppose every 
person on earth were equally healthy, equally 
intelligent, and imbued with the most just and 
kindly dispositions; two generations would 
not pass before marked inequalities would ex- 
ist, and people would rank themselves in 
classes. There would be a manifest divergence 
and reorganization. Men would seek their 
affinities, and relatively cease to sympathize 
with those unlike themselves. Nay, more, if 
to-day all men were exactly alike, there would 
soon be developed differences. One would, 
by some means, fail in health and vigor, and 
fall behind his fellows in power and achieve- 
ment. Those who inherited his depressed 
condition and shared his restricted opportun- 
ities would become subordinate in power, 
rank, and influence; would suffer in self-re- 
spect and intelligence ; and, if not aided, would 
be tempted to violate the rules of justice to eke 
out their meager support. Such persons could 
not ally themselves in marriage with the more 
vigorous, intelligent and fortunate, and soon 
there would be a “ lower class,” Jaboring under 
the dictation of a more favored portion of the 
community. And, in proportion as this la- 
boring class increases in numbers and in de- 
pendence on the more intelligent and efficient 
portion of the community, the more the fa- 
vored class will become wealthy, having leisure 
and the opportunity for superior culture. In 
other words, the rich would become richer and 
the poor poorer. 

In a community in which free schools pre- 
vail, there is more equality among the people ; 
the differences in such cases being confined 
more to property and refinement than to intel- 
ligence and morality. 

In communities where the whole people do 
not undertake to educate all, there are soon 
established wide separations. The vigorous 
become rich and exclusive, educate their own 
children and neglect the education of the chil- 
dren of their weaker and less fortunate neigh- 
bors ; and the result is a state of barbarism on 
the one hand, and lordly and exclusive aris- 
tocracy on the other, with a tendency to moral 
delinquency on the part of the superior class. 

Compulsory education in Prussia has given 
the nation wonderful power, and served to 
bring the ruling class and the laborer nearer 
together. Ages of imperial and monarchical 
privileges have given the governing class great 
strength, but reforms in Germany are to-day 
found to be necessary. A peasantry, growing 
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strong in intellect by the education which 
kings deemed necessary to strengthen their 
armies and their national power, are begin- 
ning to claim some just recognition from the 
government, and the Emperor of Germany and 
his counsellors are now striving for the enlarge- 
ment of the rights of the common people against 
the fierce opposition of the hereditary nobility. 
The Emperor and the common people will 
achieve a victory. 

Phrenologically considered, there are four 
classes of men, and their characteristics define 
them pretty sharply, though there are, of course, 
infinite varieties of blending by means of the 
special development of particular faculties. 

ist. The larger class are known for the pre- 
dominance of the animal and selfish propen- 
sities. 

2d. The next class is large, and is formed of 
those persons in whom the three leading 
classes of the faculties—viz., the intellectual, 
moral, and animal elements—are in a state 
of comparative equilibrium. 

8d. The next is that of persons in whom the 
intellectual faculties are in predominance ; and 

4th. The small class in which the moral 
powers strongly prevail. 

The first class has little, or a moderate de- 
gree, of intellectual development and culture, 
and the moral instincts are liable to be sub- 
jected blindly to the influences surrounding 
them. They constitute the laboring peasantry 
and mechanical operatives in aristocratic or 
monarchical countries. 

The second class of persons are influenced 
largely by those who are around them. It 
takes but little to turn the scale either way. 
If their surroundings tend to the culture of 
moral character, they will carry themselves 
through life creditably. If the influences are 
adverse, they are swept away by the current. 
Such persons need to be allied to those in 
whom the moral and intellectual forces are 
strong, in order to constitute a positive influ- 
ence in favor of virtue and morality, on the 
principle that some soil needs fertilizing and 
good tillage to insure good annual crops. 

The third class, though in no country rela- 
tively large, fill places of trust and influence 
in law, medicine, legislation, the army, navy, 
in engineering, manufacturing, and merchan- 
dising. 

The fourth class, which, unfortunately, in 
all countries is not large, is that which 
yields to the sway of the moral powers 
and rises above personal selfishness and all 
forms of vice and immoratity. In this class 





may be found, we believe, many clergymen, 
not a few teachers, physicians, and representa- 
tives of all conditions of men. In the hum- 
blest sphere may be found men, and “holy 
women not a few,” who, in spite of worl:ly 
circumscription, illustrate the highest virtue; 
but their sphere is narrow, because they lack 
intelligence, culture, and force to influence 
their fellow-men extensively, or to command 
the respect which shall mold the conduct and 
character of the public. They are little green 
spots, full of perfume, and, like a flower-bed, 
appreciated highly in a limited sphere. 

The rank of men is JUsTLY measured by the 
development and exercise of the INTELLEcT- 
UAL and MoraL Powers. 

The great multitude labor with the muscles 
from the impulse of daily necessity, and under 
the guidance of persons of higher development 
and better culture. This is the reason why 
Arkwright and Jacquard are called to mind 
whenever the beautiful carpet or shaw] are wit- 
nessed, while the weaver who attended the 
wonderful loom, and the laborer who raised 
the silk or wool, are forgotten. The iron 
smelter and the wire worker are not remem- 
bered or cared for, though they were hard and - 
honest workers, while he who taught tbe wire 
to pulsate with thought under the sea and 
around the world has an honored place in per- 
petual memory. The world does not ask who 
quarried the stones, or who, with infinite labor, 
fitted them for their places in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, or in that wondrous pile of strength and 
beauty, St. Peter’s; but the names of Christo- 
pher Wren and Michael Angelo will be spoken 
with admiration as long as taste and langnage 
remain to mankind. 

—~+6e—_—___—___ 


“GOT A-GOING AND COULDN’T STOP.” 


BOY named Frank was standing in the 
yard, when his father called. him. 
“Frank!” “Sir?” said Frank, and started 
full speed and ran into the strect. His father 
called him back and asked him if he did not 
hear his first call. “ Yes, sir,” said Frank. 
“Well, then,” said his father, “ what made you 
run into the street!” “Oh, I got a-going and 
couldn’t stop,” replied Frank. 

This is the way a great many boys get into 
difficulty; they get a-going and can’t stop. 
The boy that tells lies began first by stretching 
the truth a little—to tell,a large story or relate 
an anecdote with a very little variation, till he 
got a-going and couldn’t stop till he came out 
a full-grown liar. 
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The boy that was brought before the police 
and sent to the House of Correction for steal- 
ing, bégan by taking little things from his 
mother; by stealing sweetmeats and other nice 
things that were put away. Next he began to 
take things from his companions at school. He 
got a-going and couldn’t stop till he got into jail. 

Those two boys that you see fighting out on 
the green began by bantering each other in 
fun. At length they began to get angry and 
dispute, and call each other names, till they 
got a-going and couldn’t stop. They will sep- 
arate with black eyes and bloody noses. 

There is a young man sitting late with his 
companicns at the gaming-table. He has 
flushed cheeks, an anxious look, a despairing 
countenance. He has lost his last dollar. He 
began by playing marbles in the street, but he 
got a-going and couldn’t stop. 

See that young man with a dark lantern, 
stealing from his master’s drawer. He is a 
merchant's clerk. He came from the country 
a promising boy. But the rest of the clerks 
went to the theater, and he thought he must 
gotoo. He began by thinking that he would 
only go once, just to say that he had been to 
* the theater. But he got a-going and couldn’t 
stop. He has used up his wages, and wants 
more money. He can not resist the tempta- 





tion when he knows there is money in the 
drawer. He has got a-going; he will stop in 
the State Prison. 

Hark, do you hear that horrid oath? It 
comes from the foul mouth of a little boy in 
the street. He began by saying by-words, but 
he has got a-going and can’t stop. 

Fifty young men were some years ago in the 
habit of often meeting in a room in a public- 
house, to enjoy themselves in social hilarity, 
where the wine cup was passed around. One 
of them, as he was going there one evening, 
began to think that there might be danger 
in the way. He stopped and considered a mo- 
ment, and then said to himself, “ Right about 
face!” He turned on his heel, went back to 
his room, and never was seen at the public- 
house again. He has become rich, and the 
first block of buildings which he erected was 
built directly in front of the place where he 
stood when he made that exclamation. Six 
of the young men followed his example. The 
remaining forty-three got a-going, and couldn't 
stop till they landed in the ditch, and the most 
of them in a drunkard’s grave. 

Beware, then, boys, how you get a-going; 
be sure before you start that you are in the 
right way, for when you are sliding down hill 
it is hard to stop 


—_—__+0—__—_ 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 


—o—- 


N our last number we made room for a 
sketch of the young Austrian singer, 
Madame Lucca, with whose merits Americans 
are as generous as they usually are with those 
who exhibit a genuine excellence in esthetic 
taste and culture. Now we offer a portrait, 
considered a fine one, of Miss Kellogg, an 
American lady, whose claims to consideration 
as an artiste of the highest distinction, though 
never urged by herself, would not be deemed 
ill-founded, as she has been the recipient of 
the warmest testimonials of esteem and pan- 
egyric in Europe as well as America. Her 
success as a singer is not due altogether to the 
possession of unusual musical talent, but in 
great measure to persevering and earnest 
study of the rules and technique of vocalism 
under masters of acknowledged eminence. 
Her temperament and organization in 
general are of a high order, evincing deli- 
cacy, earnestness, ambition, and a good de- 
gree of discretion; at once sensitive and 





retiring, she is, nevertheless, endowed with 
firmness enough to control her emotions, and 
patience enough to abide the result of events. 
She is not fidgety and vacillating, the creature 
of impulse and susceptibility, as many of the 
finest singers are inclined to be, but holds 
her feelings under good control, and has a 
capital - understanding of herself. Her in- 
tellect exhibits a fair balance of perception 
and reflection, the sense of utility or the 
practical adaptation of circumstances and 
things being a conspicuous element. Her 
disposition is one well calculated to win 
friendship 4nd esteem, as she is, doubtless, 
generous, considerate, and social. She was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, of Con- 
necticut parentage, about the year 1844, She 
gave indications of musical genius at a very 
early age, and could read music with great 
ease when only seven, She began her musical 
education by studying the pianoforte; but 
her parents, finding that she gave promise of 
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rare vocal powers, placed her under the in- 
struction of Professor Millet, a graduate of 
the Conservatory of Paris. After remaining 
with him for a short time she was transferred 
to another Italian professor, who in turn gave 
place to M. Riznire, who was also a graduate 
of the Conservatory of Paris, and with whom 
she studied industriously for three years. 
Her last instructor was M. Muzio, under 
whose auspices she made her début in opera 





A visit to Europe, in 1867, confirmed Miss 
Kellogg's title to eminence. She made her 
first appearance before a London audience as 
Margaret, in the opera of Faust, and at once 
won’ the favor of the critics—if the enco- 
miums of the English press are to be accepted 
as expressive of genuine opinion. From the 
comments of a judge whose views on musical 
affairs are generally unquestioned, we extract 
the following: 
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CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 











at the New York Academy of Music, in 1861, 
in the character of Gilda, in Verdi’s opera of 
Rigoletto, and at once won the favor of the 
public. She appeared thenceforth every con- 
secutive season, taking the principal roles in 
most of the standard operas, and constantly 
increasing in popularity, until she became 
universally confessed the leading prima donna 
among American singers. 


“Miss Kellogg has a voice, indeed, that 
leaves little to wish for, and proves by her 
use of it that her studies have been both assi- 
dious and in the right path. She is, in fact, 
though so young, a thoroughly accomplished 
singer—in the school, at any rate, toward 
which the music of M. Gounod consistently 
leans, and which essentially differs from the 
florid school of Rossini and the Italians be- 
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fore Verdi. One of the great charms of her 
singing is her perfect enunciation of the 
words she has to utter. She never sacrifices 
sense to sound; but fits the verbal text to 
the music, as if she attached equal import- 
ance toeach. Of the Italian language she 
seems to be a thorough mistress, and we may 
well believe that she speaks it both fluently 
and correctly. These manifest advantages, 
added to a graceful figure, a countenance full 
of intelligence, and undoubted dramatic 
capacity, make up a sum of attractions to be 
envied, and easily explain the interest ex- 
cited by Miss Kellogg at the outset, and 
maintained by her to the end.” 

In 1871 Miss Kellogg appeared in London 
again, and this time the most famous singers 
in Europe—Nillson, Patti, Tietjens and Lucca 
— were there also, but she held her place in 
the galaxy with modesty and credit. 

Unlike most singers of acknowledged ge- 





nius, Miss Kellogg does not appear to care to 
court the favor of foreign nations, being suf- 
ficiently satisfied with the appreciation ex- 
hibited by her own people at home, to remain 
here, and not to roam. This disposition but 
endears her the more to Americans who love 
music. She possesses rare versatility, being 
successful in all kinds of opera. Perhaps 
her best impersonations, however, are An- 
netta, in Crispino e la Comare, Violetta, in 
La Traviata, Gilda, in Rigaletto, and Mar- 
garet, as has been already noticed. 

Miss Kellogg has made her way quietly 
and unassumingly; merit has been her pass- 
port to success; and now it can scarcely be 
said that she has reached the zenith of her 
excellence, for being young, earnest and 
zealous, she may attain a yet higher niche in 
the career of fame, when, with the passing 
years, her faculties have reached their com- 
plete fruition. 


——_+0e —— 


AFFLICTED. 


E E was one of the finest specimens of 

physical manhood I ever saw: of 
stately height, muscular, graceful, well- 
turned limbs, and a superb head, the perfect 
Caucasian type; forehead high and broad, 
nose classically cut, mouth and chin with the 
haughtily beautiful curves the ancient sculp- 
tors gave to Olympian Jove; the eyes full, 
clear, penetrating. 

Everything about him indicated power 
unmistakably, strength and endurance. He 
looked as if made for a soldier; as if there 
would be no backdown nor backout in him, 
but a steady, self-controlled, resolute per- 
formance of duty, even if it led in a charge 
as hopeless as that of Tennyson’s immortal 
Light Brigade. A first-class captain he might 
have been, for he was characterized by that 
native dignity and authoritative manhood 
which constitute the real “ mystery of com- 
manding.” He was born to high position— 
there had been wealth in his family for sev- 
eral generations, and not only wealth, but 
talent and beauty as well. In fuct, the De 
Lornes prided themselves on their pure, old 
Norman-English blood, and cherished the 
tradition that an ancestor of theirs had come 
over with the Conqueror, and a more modern 





progenitor had been the proprietor of a prin- 
cipality in American wilds by direct grant 
from his sovereign, Queen Anne. 

Yet this man, upon whom it appeared For- 
tune had lavished her favors, was destimed to 
be unutterably afflicted. First, the children 
that were born to him were deformed and de- 
fective. His blind baby died at six months, 
and one, with imperfect organs of respiration, 
survived its birth ofly afew hours. A mono- 
maniac son, subject to epileptic fits and mad 
frenzies, reached manhood ; and the beautiful, 
physically-perfect daughter, who lived to see 
her fourteenth year, was a dreamy, melan- 
choly thing, whom the country folks spoke 
of in whispers as “ not long for this world,” 
and when the waxen face, only a shade paler, 
it seemed, in death, settled in that last sleep, 
they said she had “gone home; she always 
*peared kinder Jost down here.” 

“Tt was so very strange,” people said, 
“that handsome, smart Maurice De Lorne 
should have such children ;” and the gossips 
shook their heads and were sure it “ was a 
judgment ;” “ he must have done some crime 


- or nuther.” Truly—yet to have explained to 


them the sin against physiological laws would 
have been “ casting pearls before swine.” 
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Rolling back the papyrus scroll of his his- 
tory, how easy it was to trace the origin of 
the untoward issues of his life! It dated 
back to a Spring morning in his youth; a 
Spring morning “ warming the crimson on 
the robin’s breast, changing a livelier iris on 
the burnished dove, and so, legitimately, 
turning a young man’s fancy to thoughts of 
love.” Maurice De Lorne was in his mother’s 
favorite orchard, and gleaming beside him, 
under the Spring-tide effloresence of apple- 
trees, was a girlish face, lovelier than the 
pink-white blooms overhead. 

“ The soft wind tossed back her light-brown hair, 

The robins were building in the apple-trees, 

A scent of roses filled the morning air, 

A birth of buds was bursting everywhere, 

A warm and tender gladness on the breeze.” 

Sylvia Myrtle looked up at him with love 
beaming from her great brown eyes and joy 
laughing in her roguish dimples as he pelted 
her with apple-blossoms, and regarded her 
beautiful face with the eye of a connoisseur, 
and a desire kindred to that of a child to 
touch the butterfly brightness that flits be- 
fore him. She suffered him to take her hand, 
to even kiss her ripe lips, and the idea of 
holding her as his own wife, his undisputed 
property, came into his head and assumed 
definite expression. He had just returned 
from a tour to the East, and, with the mem- 
ory of olive-skinned, Oriental maids, the one 
before him seemed fresh and fair as the 
Spring itself. He never asked his heart if he 
loved her—he, with his motive-mental tem- 
perament, knew nothing practically of the 
personal magnetism and merging of self in 
another which constitutes the master-power 
—passion! This young lady, his mother’s 
sister’s child, had come to spend her vacation 
at the delightful country seat of her aunt. 
Not only was she uncommonly pretty and 
intelligent, but she possessed that important 
perquisite of “bellehood,” a large estate, 
without father or mother to keep back any 
of it when she married. This last was an 
important consideration with her aunt, who, 
having set her heart on Maurice’s making a 
wealthy match, regarded her niece an alto- 
gether suitable wife for him. The cowsinship 
constituted no objection in her eyes. An en- 
gagement was easily brought about, quickly 
consummated in a grand wedding and de- 
parture on a European bridal tour. The 





happy pair were recalled by tidings of the 
suicide of the bride’s guardian, who, it ap- 
peared, had gambled away all of his own 
and nearly all of his ward’s money, and then 
destroyed himself. By this time De Lorne 
had discovered that his wife’s temperament 
did not harmonize with his own; that she 
had no power to inspire him with that full 
happiness he had looked for in married life, 
Discontented before, what was his bitterness 
of heart when the children she bore, one after 
another, stung his pride with a sense of per- 
sonal disgrace, a shame that would fain have 
hid his imperfect offspring from all eyes? His 
disposition underwent a radical change; he 
became irritable, morose and reckless, His 
tortured Self-Esteem questioned the justice of 
that God who thus afflicted him in his inno- 
cent children; he renounced his faith in 
Christianity, and took every occasion openly 
to scoff at and deride its doctrines and its dis- 
ciples. As for his wife, he even fancied she 
had been aware of her guardian’s bankruptcy 
and had palmed herself off on him to enjoy 
his wealth; and, brooding over this suspi- 
cion, he speedily came to hate the unhappy 
woman whom he charged with being the oc- 
casion of everything that happened adversely 
to his wishes. “If I had neyer married her, 
this and this would not have occurred,” 
was his frequent ejaculation, mixed with 
muttered curses. Notwitlstanding the man’s 
culture and good sense, the cause, the real 
cause, of his children’s defects did not seem 
to strike him; for, in truth, Nature was only 
vindicating her outraged laws, and revenging 
the admixture of kindred blood. 

One day, while riding moodily through a 
strip of woods, De Lorne felt a sudden, terri- 
ble pain in his eyes. It seemed as if the balls 
were being burnt out with molten fire. He 
let the reins drop on the neck of his horse, 
which presently turned of its own accord, 
and carried its suffering master home. He 
was borne to bed by servants, and there for 
days he suffered indescribable tortures. When, 
weeks afterward, he left his darkened cham- 
ber, Maurice De Lorne was hopelessly blind. 
The mind pauses in awe at the contemplation 
of a misfortune like this. It is as if we had 
seen a monarch oak stricken by lightning— 
the only son of a widow smitten with cholera. 
As when we read of the calamitous visitation 
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that humbled to the dust and prostrated to 
the dew the monarch of mighty, hundred- 
gated Babylon, so are we amazed and thrilled 
with anameless horror. Ah,who can portray 
the thoughts of that soul, shut up with its 
bitter self-communings ; the unspoken regrets 
of a pride that had contemplated the very 
Heaven; the mute despair that looked for- 
ward to perpetual darkness in the life, seem- 
ing lengthened to endlessness in proportion 
as it grew more bitterly distasteful ! 

Up to the time of this terrible affliction, 
Maurice De Lorne had almost ignored the 
existence of his unfortunate children. El- 
lice, his daughter, the “poor natural,” 
watched by his couch day after day, and 
for weeks he took no notice of her; but the 
love of the quiet devotee was rewarded at 
last. She was bathing his burning eyes one 
morning with some cooling lotion, and the 
dewy lilies she had brought lay on his pil- 
low, whence their fragrance floated incense- 
like to him. Suddenly the father, so pa- 
thetically appealing in his blind helplessness 
to the pitying child, clasped her in a pas- 
sionate embrace, It was like the breaking 
up of the ice-crusts in Spring; and poor 
Ellice, with only her love instinct, became as 
a guiding star, leading her benighted parent 
back to tenderness and trust and hope. 

So when she was laid to rest a year after- 
ward, on her fourteenth birthday, the idiot 
daughter had accomplished her mission, and 
light had risen on the material darkness of 
her afflicted father. FAITH TRUEHEART. 


— +08 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

OW that the elections are over, and the 
B people again settled down, new enter- 
prises, affecting the material interests of our 
whole country shall be promoted ; capitalists 
and others will turn their attention to various 
schemes having in view the increase of our 
commerce, our manufactures, our mining, our 
agriculture, stock-growing, and other inter- 
ests. New railways will be projected and 
built; mountains will be tunneled; canals 
dug; new land will be opened for settlement; 
new mines of iron, copper, lead, gold, and sil- 
ver will be worked; “ black diamonds” will 
continue to furnish carbon to generate steam, 





by which machinery will be propelled, and 
a general quickening of all great interests 
will be felt. The Hoosac Tunnel is pushing 
toward completion ; a canal to unite the Ohio 
River with the Atlantic is more than prob- 
able; new harbors will be opened on our 
great lakes; rivers will be cleared of snags, 
sand-bars, and other impediments; all our 
coasts will be surveyed by competent engi- 
neers; new light-houses will be built, and 
navigation and commerce everywhere in- 
creased. The Great West, which is now 
chiefly dependent upon the railways for its 
outlet to the seaboard, is to have another 
new and important channel opened for its 
use, namely, a ship-canal around Niagara 
Falls, by which the great lakes may be made 
of greater utility for commercial purposes. 
The Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific, the 
Central Pacific, and the Southern Pacific 
Railways will all contribute to make this 
grand improvement indispensable. It is 
wanted by the East—it is demanded by the 
West. Through this the products of the 
great prairies may be dropped down by water 
from Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, 
to Oswego and the other lower lake ports, 
thence by direct connection with our most 
Eastern seaports and Europe. Ifa great im- 
petus was given many years ago to the set- 
tlement of some of our nearer Western States, 
such as Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, ete., by the 
opening of the Erie Canal, a still greater im- 
petus will be given to the whole great North- 
west by the building of this Niagara ship- 
canal. This is a work of national impor- 
tance, and should be commenced at an early 
day. The Mississippi and Ohio should have 
outlets across the country in a shorter cut to 
the Atlantic than by way of New Orleans. 
A glance at the map will show Norfolk, in 
Virginia, to be the suitable Eastern terminus 
for a canal uniting the waters of the Ohio 
and Mississippi with those of the Atlantic. 
Besides these, numerous other great works 
will be set on foot, and our whole country 
will be benefited thereby. Let no narrow, 
short-sighted policy govern the minds of 
those we place in public office ; but let them 
second, heartily second, the wishes of enter- 
prising citizens. We go in for the fullest 
development and improvement of our whole 
country, East, West, North, and South. 
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ON THE BRINK. 


|S penne. did it ever occur to you 
how near you may be at this mo- 
ment upon the brink of another world ? 
You are now in what you suppose to be 
tolerable health. You take your rations 
regularly, perform your daily task, and 
attend to your daily avocations. You 
have the usual anxieties, the wear and 
tear of life, the worriment common to 
all, the warring of the flesh with the 
spirit. Your passions spur you, and you 
are in all respects very much like the ten 
thousands of whom you read, or hear, or 


‘whom you meet on the journey through 


life. Accidents happen and men are cut 
off in a moment, when least expecting it. 
Persons are struck by lightning, swal- 
lowed up by floods, crushed in railway 
trains, thrown down precipices, kicked 
by horses, mangled in machinery, or suf- 
focated in coal mines. One trips and 
falls upon the ice or on a slippery pave- 
ment, and breaks a leg, an arm, or his 
head. In our various hospitals to-day 
there are thousands of such unfortunates 
awaiting the hour of their departure, or, 
possibly, the day when they may be re- 
leased through recovery. Thousands are 
swallowing poison every day in the 
form of alcoholic stimulants, Thousands 
are narcotizing their systems by tobacco 
or opium, or by some other drug. Many 
are pumping the blood into their brain 
unduly by excessive night work, and, 





like Hugh Miller, preparing the way to 
insanity or suicide. One may be a 
preacher, and, by protracted mental ef- 
fort, break down his nervous system, 
and become a subject for the asylum, the 
madhouse, or the hospital; or, in his 
worn out state, he may be retired or 
shelved among old lumber, as being no 
longer fit for use. This may occur, not 
only in old age, but even in middle age. 
How many to-day stand on the brink, 
where the slightest circumstance will 
overthrow them? Some are liable to 
apoplexy and heart disease, and such 
may die in a minute’s time, and with no 
other warning than an undue palpitation 
of the heart. Here is a man who “ lives 
too high,” becomes plethoric, takes too 
little exercise, or dissipates. If remon- 
strated with, he assures you he is not a 
“great eater,” but that what he eats 
seems to go to fat, and he is thus drowned 
in adipose. He is on the brink. Add 
to the above enumerated causes of death 
those still more numerous, and which 
are embraced among the common dis- 
eases, and then consider the epidemics— 
cholera, yellow fever, small-pox, scarlet 
fever, etc., and it will be apparent to 
the reader that we all stand on the 
brink. 

Still, most of us live on careless of the 
future, indulging in such habits as we 
have long followed, whether their effects 
incline us up in the scale of humanity or 
down in the scale of animality. Our 
bodies are formed of what we subsist 
upon. Good food makes good blood; 
poor food, poor blood. Good soil pro- 
duces a healthy, vigorous plant; poor, 
sterile soil, a poor, stunted plant. With 
pure blood, such as is produced by hy- 
gienic living, good tissue, good bone, 
muscle, nerve, and a fair mind are cre- 
ated, while the blood made from coarse 
substances makes gross bodies, gross 
brains, and gross minds. We are con- 
stantly changing, growing better or 
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worse, depending on how we live and 
on what we subsist. Those who think, 
those who have a regard for themselves 
and their posterity, will so live as to 
transmit healthful conditions by which 
their names may be perpetuated; while 
those who violate the laws of life and 
health will be cut off. The Scriptures 
say that “the wicked shall not live out 
half their days.” Let us be mindful, 





watchful, guarded, prudent, and, al- 
though we may be standing on the brink, 
with one foot a step only from the 
grave, we may, by proper living, and by 
the providence of God, continue our ex- 
istence here; or, by the same Provi- 
dence, if we violate the laws of our be- 
ing, we shall be cut off in a twinkling. 
Let us look to our habits, and let us not 
violate the laws of our being. 


—__+0e-—__—__ 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


MONG the evidences of an advancing 
civilization, and a higher development 

than prevailed previously to the advent of 
Christian teachings, we need only to note 
the increasing charities throughout Christen- 
dom, as manifested in provisions everywhere 
made in the interests of the unfortunate. 
Look at the magnificent and munificently 
endowed hospitals, with their perfect ap- 
pointments, for the reception und treatment 
of those who, through sickness or accident, 
need medical treatment and nursing. Look 
at the splendid asylums for the insane, the 
imbecile and idiotic in all the States and 
in all Christian countries. Before the hearts 
of men were touched by the Divine Teacher, 
and their intellects awakened, these unfortu- 
nates were treated, or, rather, mistreated, as 
our forefathers treated the so-called wizards 
and witches, as though they possessed a de- 
moniacal spirit. It is not so now, save in 
the rare cases where rogues and quacks usurp 
places which belong to skilled and enlight- 
ened philanthropists. Look at our public 
reformatories, where the wayward are kept 
in restraint and taught some useful pursuit, 
by which to earn an honest living, when 
coming of age. The education and the dis- 
cipline given are intended to fit the subject 
for becoming a useful and law-abiding citi- 
zen. Then look at the numerous orphanages, 
where the little ones are kindly provided for 
by Christian charity ; and, lastly, look at our 
prisons, in which the lowest, most vicious 
and brutal, are, as a rule, taken better care 
of than they had previously taken of them- 
selves. Even they are put in the way of im- 
provement. Christmas dinners are served ; 





entertainments furnished; good books sup- 
plied ; the Gospel is preached, and efforts are 
constantly making for bettering the condi- 
tion of one and all. Even when punishment 
is resorted to, which is less and less frequent 
in the best managed penitentiaries, it is with 
less severity than formerly, while even in- 
ducement is offered for good conduct on the 
part of the offender. Thus it is clearly seen 
that the broad and all-comprehensive princi- 
ples of charity are pervading the world; and 
you, reader, who are now enjoying its bene- 
fits, may participate in the work of extending 
its blessings. 

Do you inquire how? Here is an example, 
furnished by the Christmas Doll Festival, 
described by a visitor, in the Evening Post, in 
which the origin and reminiscences of the 
festival at Randall’s Island are given. Read ' 
the extraordinary scene in the idiot school, 
and then say if each of us may not find 
something to do. 

“ Thesick children in the city hospitals, and 
the idiots in the school at Randall’s Island, 
were made happy on Christmas day by the 
usual distribution of dolls, toys, candies, and 
picture books. This was the quarter-centen- 
nial anniversary of what has come to be 
known as “The Doll Festival.” It origi- 
nated in 1847, when Moses G. Leonard was 
Commissioner of the Almshouse, chiefly as 
a floral and strawberry festival for the chil- 
dren, generally on the Fourth of July. A 
small number of rag dolls made a supple- 
ment for the sick ones, the only dolls, it was 
then supposed, that would bear the banging 
round that dolls generally-get in a hospital. 
The feasting of fifteen hundred children was 
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found to be too much of a “ whistle ;” so the 
date of the expedition was changed to Christ- 
mas, and the immediate benefits of the festi- 
yal were confined to the sick and the idiots. 
The late Miss Catherine Sedgwick and Mrs. 
Caroline Kirkland were then associated with 
Mr. Gibbons in this small but miraculous 
charity. 

“Up to that time, Christmas day was 
hardly a mark in the life of the forlorn little 
victims of vice and disease that filled the 
nurseries. . It cast no pleasant anticipations 
before it, and it left no memorials behind. 
But on the second occasion, when the festival 
company made its appearance, the doctor 
declared to the ladies that their rag dolls, 
with inked faces, had alleviated more pain 
and done more good than his medicines the 
year through. Sevcral of them were still in 
use, their material condition impaired, but 
their influence potent to charm fretful and 
even dying children to precious rest. It 
was of little consequence whether they re- 
tained their arms, their legs, or their heads 
—they had been whole dolls once, and were 
not less loved now. The ladies were so 
delighted with the pleasure they had given 
to the children, that they made their appear- 
ance the following year with a thousand 
real dolls and a variety of toys; and they 
have been the solid as well as the mythical 
Santa Claus of the Island ever since. With 
the thermometer at zero, they set out on 
Christmas morning on their quarter-centen- 
nial anniversary, the steamboat of the Char- 
ity Commissioners being, as usual, placed at 
their service for the trip. 

“The story has been told before, but it will 
bear to be told again, how they fed the mul- 
titude with two small loaves and five fishes. 
The dol's were dressed from sample cards of 
dry goods, costing no money; the dressing 
was done by families here and there, who 
have always claimed the service as a privi- 
lege, at the same time contributing other 
gifts to the expedition. The little money 
required came, as it always has done, without 
asking; and five hundred children were 
made glad at a total cost of less than fifty 
dollars—glad for the day, with a stock of 
gladness that will not be exhausted before 
Christmas comes round again. It would have 
made any heart quiver to see those eyes of 





the bed-ridden infants turned with unnatural 
brightness to the side of the room where 
Santa Claus was expected to enter; and the 
little bony hand stretched out to seize the 
doll, as the pale face to which it belonged 
was lighted up, literally, in some cases, 
with the smile of death. All, boys as well 
as girls, whatever else they got, wanted a 
doll. God be thanked that nature gives 
them joy of the ideal companionship, since 
they have so little other! 

“But, friend, let us tell thee, whoever 
thou art, that it would have gone hard with 
thee to keep thy heart out of thy throat, to 
stand in the presence of the idiots ranged 
in perfect order round three sides of the 
hall, in the middle of which stood a huge 
Christmas tree, brilliant with a hundred 
candles and covered with a rainbow of gifts ! 
This was the marvel of the day. One of the 
lady teachers sat at the piano, and a half- 
paralyzed idiot girl, with a broken back, 
led the singing, her head swaying from side 
to side with tremulous accord. It is no 
exaggeration to say that we have seldom 
witnessed a more prompt and intelligent 
harmony of voice in a promiscuous class 
of singers, even among rational cultivated 
pupils. This was by the girls alone, about 
sixty in number. Every one joined with as 
manifest an appreciation of the performance 
as could be shown by the most carefully 
taught children. It seemed as if in the gen- 
eral wreck of mind the fragments of-all the 
other faculties might have been picked up 
and joined, to make this one wholesome 
and perfect, as a compensation to shed light 
and joy on the most dark and pitiable of all 
fates. Having visited the department in 
former years, we were able to judge of the 
improvement of the subjects, and pronounce 
it marvelous. 

“There were present, of both sexes, about 
one hundred and twenty-four pupils, from 
eighteen years of age down to eight. These 
cumposed the school. [There were forty in 
another apartment, whose minds were too 
weak for training.] The usual repulsiveness 
of the untaught idiot was almost entirely ob- 
literated. The blank of utter vacancy in the 
countenance was gone, and an expression of 
childish intelligence was growing in its place. 
Many of them could maintain conversation, 
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and showed the ability of continuous thought 
and concentrativeness, Of that peculiar fea- 
ture of idiocy which excites personal disgust 
we did not observe a trhce. In fact, the tra- 
ditional idiot, the creature of total neglect 
and banishment from all culture, is not to be 
seen in this school. The pupils were per- 
fectly neat and cleanly in appearance. 

“That the hearts of even these poor relics 
of humanity, the recrement of a great city, 
should be stirred by anticipation of the joy 
and gladness of Christmas day, the only 
emotion of the kind which comes to their 
relief during the whole year, as far as I could 
learn, is something truly wonderful and pro- 
foundly affecting. But that it is so was shown 
by the reason given why one of the intract- 
able class of subjects was admitted into the 
room: ‘She begged so hard that we could 
not refuse her!’ The poor creature was 
seized with a convulsion, and was removed 
by the help of some of her companions, who 
were the first to give assistance. The inci- 
dent recalled to our memory another case, 
in which one of the idiot girls, of her own 
choice, took charge of the feeding of another 
who was helpless in the limbs, and continued 
her task, which would be called a task of 
love in the rational, until death took it out 
of her hands. 

“When the company was about leaving the 
hall, after distributing some toys and candy, 
the idiots gave them a spontaneous shout—a 
benediction, begging the Church’s pardon. 

“The expedition, though one of unmixed 
good ‘all over, had its mournful side. 
Nothing can be more sad than to look on 
those fated subjects, sick or well, sane or 
idiotic. The least diseased part of them— 
about four hundred in number—were brought 
together in the chapel, and went through the 
usual exercises of dialogues and hymns. We 
looked over the company generally, then 
walked through the aisles and inspected 
them, bench by bench, eight in a row. In 
the first row not an undistorted face, not a 
symmetrical head. There wasasquint of the 
eyes, a contraction of the mouth, a scar of 
scrofula, a consumptive wanness, a broken 
back, a various malformation of the head. 
On the second bench, the same. On the 
third, one apparent exception, and a bright 
rational eye; but when the child walked 





there was a limp and defect of the lower limbs, 
Then to the sixth bench, on which sat, one 
of the attendants said, ‘a Protestant girl,’ 
who appeared to have a sound physical or- 
ganization, The boys were worse. The rule 
of deformity had astonishingly few excep- 
tions. ‘How many in these four hundred boys 
and girls are of pure American extraction ?’ 
The superintendent answered: ‘I know of 
but four or five!’ And the same proportion 
covers the mass of children on the Island. 

“In the foundling asylum there are two 
hundred and eighty fatherless. The airiness 
and cleanliness of the establishment can not 
be impeached. But these subjects wilt, like 
the tender corn shoot, in an unseasonahle 
frost. There is a killing frost upon them per- 
petually. Asa rule, the child of foreign ex- 
traction is not followed to the asylum by the 
mother. It is only the American mother 
who exhibits that much motherliness, 

“* We desire to make most honorable and 
grateful mention, on general behalf, of Miss 
Dunphy, of Brooklyn, the Florence Night- 
ingale of the School for Idiots, whose 
gifts as an instructor of this class of unfor- 
tunates are ‘ Heaven-descended,’ and whose 
devotion to a service from which most of the 
best people would shrink with disgust, testi- 
fies beyond the power of words, to her noble 
and self-sacrificing spirit. She told of the 
pleasing act on the part of Mr. Renwick, the 
artist, and his wife, by whom she is furnished 
with sixty dollars every year, especially for 
the Christmas tree in the Idiot Hall. This 
year they are in Europe, but Miss Dunphy 
found that their memory stretched across the 
ocean. 

“We have forgotten to mention, in its 
proper place, the fact that there is one 
‘heathen Chinee’ boy on the Island, with an 
Irish mother somewhere; and he is a long- 
headed fellow, who looks as if he might 
make a clever partner, one day, at euchre.” 

ee 


WINTER EXCURSIONS FOR HEALTH. 


HRISTIANS and Jews alike go to Je- 
rusalem, the Holy Land, up the Nile, 
through the Suez Canal, or into Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, and 
a few venture on a six months’ trip around 
the world, at a cost of from eight to ten 
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thousand dollars. Steamships and railway 
cars now convey the traveler “to the haven 
where he would go” almost as cheaply as he 
can live at a first-class hotel for the time 
being. But the sort of excursion we now 
propose is rather for health than for curiosity 
or mere pleasure. If the invalid resides in 
the North, where cold winter prevents out- 
of-door exercise, he should seek a soft and 
milder climate. One may go from Maine or 
Massachusetts to Virginia or the Carolinas, 
and find the change not only healthful but 
delightful. If one would go at once from 
winter into summer, let him go from the 
northern States to Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
or Southern California, and he will find him- 
self in a land of flowers and fruits, under an 
almost tropical sun. At a small cost, and in 
a few days’ time, one may be transported to 
any desired locality, where balmy nature will 
smile upon him. Wild geese go north in 
summer and south in winter. Why not we, 
who seek health, now that our facilities are 


so perfect? We may step on board of a, 


steamer in New York, and in six days step 
off at New Orleans. Or we may be landed 
at Richmond, Charleston, or Savannah, in 
from two to three days. By all rail, one can 
go something sooner. Now, New York is in 





railway connection with Galveston, What 
can be more pleasant for a party of fifteen, 
twenty, or even thirty persons, geeking rest 
and recreation, chartering a Pullman sleep- 
ing car, which is divided into sections, or 
state-rooms, and taking an excursion from 
Chicago, Buffalo, or Boston, to Mobile, New 
Orleans, or any other Southern city? You 
pay rent for use, as for a house; and, if 
a party be enough to fill the car, special 
rates may be obtained for tickets. Hotel ac- 
commodations would also be provided, when 
desired, at something less than for single 
persons. One may be as much at home, in 
his section on a “ Pullman Palace,” as in his 
state-room on board ship. There could be 
entertainments, singing, speeches, readings, 
etc., besides visiting by the way. Such ex- 
cursions would prove most enjoyable as well 
as health-giving, providing one avoids dissi- 
pation, over-eating, and drinking. The mat- 
ter of supplies is easily arranged in advance 
by telegraph. But all the details can be 
easily arranged by a “manager,” who must 
be appointed captain of the excursion. In- 
stead of confining poor invalids in air-tight 
rooms all winter, here in the North, pack 
them off, those who are able, to the sunny 
South. 


—— 400 


THE LATE HARVEY PRINDLE PEET, LL.D. 
OBITUARY. 


HE death of this eminent instructor of the 
deaf and dumb occurred on the first of 
January, at the advanced age of seventy-eight. 
Our older readers are not unfamiliar with this 
most worthy man, as in ’69 we published an 
elaborate sketch of him, and in a spring num- 
ber of 1872 a pleasant report was given of a 
birthday celebration, in his honor. Now that 
he has left this scene, it is fitting that some al- 
lusion should be made, as a parting testimonial 
of the esteem which we, as representatives of 
those who appreciate true manhood, have for 
the efforts of genius and philanthropy in a de- 
partment so meritorious. 
To him is largely due the development of a 
system by which those so unfortunate as to be 


born deaf and dumb may be educated to con- . 


verse, to read and write. 
He was born in Bethlehem, Litchfield Co., 
Conn., on the 19th of November, 1794. A far- 





mer’s son, he grew up on the rugged hills of a 
picturesque section of country, and acquired a 
well-developed frame, much physical hardi- 
hood, and that practical tact which fitted him 
well for the work which he so early undertook. 
His early advantages in the way of education 
were limited. During the summer he worked 
on the farm, and in the winter attended a 
district school ; but being fond of reading, he 
managed, by such opportunities as came in his 
way, to acquire a general education, which the 
reading of good books affords. At the age of 
sixteen, he assumed the post of teacher in a 
district school, and continued thisemployment 
for five successive winters. He had obtained 
something of a reputation for efficiency, and 
the offer being made, he accepted the situation 
of teacher of English studies in a high school. 
His opening prospects prompted him to aim 
for a college education, and while teacher in 
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the school of Rev. Dr. Azel Backus, he com- 
menced a preparatory course of study. Fin- 
ishing his college preparation in Phillips 
Academy, he entered Yale in 1818, and gradu- 
ated in 1822. His original purpose was to de- 
vote himself to the ministry, but an invitation to 
take the post of instructor in the Hartford Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, gave him an opportunity for 
discovering his special fitness in a profession 
then entirely new in this country. With what 





his son, his elected successor, in 1867, the num- 
ber exceeded four hundred. The title of 
LL.D., or Doctor of Laws, was conferred upon 
him by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

The “ Elementary Lessons,” prepared by Dr. 
Peet are the only ones in the English language 
which have given general satisfaction, or have 
come into anything like general use, They 
are planned on the progressive principle ; from 
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success his efforts were attended in this diffi- 
cult department of education, we have only to 
consult the published records of the deaf and 
dumb for the past forty years to ascertain fully. 
In 1831 Mr. Peet was intrusted with the charge 
of the New Yor Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb; and his labors in the outset laid the 
foundation of the fame of that institution— 
which is the largest of its kind in the world. 
When Doctor Pect came to it, he found about 
eighty pupils; when he resigned his charge to 





the very simplest forms of thought and lan- 
guage gradually ascending to the difficult and 
complex. 

Among his writings we have “ Statistics of 
the Deaf and Dumb ;” “The History of the 
Art of the Deaf Mute Instruction ;” “The Le- 
gal Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and 
Dumb,” the most complete treatise of the kind 
in our language ; “‘ The Notions of the Deaf 
and Dumb Before Instruction ;” besides his 


| elaborate contributions in the annual reports, 
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and in the pages of the American annals of the 
dumb. In behalf of his department of labor, 
he visited European schools for deaf mutes— 
gleaning from these valuable information for 
home use. The last great labor of Dr. Peet 
was the planning and erection of ,the insti- 
tution on Washington Heights, New York. 
These spacious, elegant, and admirably ar- 
ranged buildings are unsurpassed in their loca- 
tion for salubrity, convenience, and beauty of 
prospect ; and constitute a splendid property 
held in trust for the deaf and dumb of this 
State to all generations. 





Dr. Peet retired from the active duties of the 
profession in the semi-centennial year of the 
institution and in the thirty-seventh of his 
superintendency, during which time he had 
had the care of more than 1,700 deaf mutes; 
and the occasion of his withdrawal was marked 
by the greatest and most remarkable gathering 
of deaf mutes that the world had seen. He 
did not, however, altogether relinquish his in- 
terest in the work to which his life had mainly 
been devoted, for until his death he retained 
his zeal in the cause, and took part, as one of the 
directors, in the management of the institution. 
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IS PHRENOLOGY DEAD? 





E are sometimes asked if the interest in 
\ Phrenology has not died out; if we 
have any heads to examine, etc. Thirty-five 
years ago Phrenology was a wonder, a mys- 
tery, a thing to be speculated on, and one who 
professed to understand it was considered little 
less than a wizard, a fanatic, or a fool. Idle 
curiosity prompted people to patronize it sim- 
ply “to see what the phrenologist would say, or 
could say.” To-day this noise, froth, and furor 
are wanting, but in their place, in the minds 
of tens of thousands of thoughtful, clear-headed 
men and women in the land, there is a settled, 
firm conviction of the truths of Phrenology, 
and of its value in aid of education, especially 
the education of the feelings, the passions, the 
emotions. The world has been educated intel- 
lectually for many ages. Teachers by exper- 
iment could find out measurably well what 
subjects of study pupils could learn; but the 
training of the feelings, the regulation of the 
propensities, the passions, was to them entirely 
empirical, if not a sealed book. A whipping 
for whispering, for laughing, for inattention to 
study, was meted out according to promise, 
and that was government. 

Phrenology has taught teachers that a look 
of quiet sorrow would be amply sufficient as a 
punishment for one boy or girl, while a calm 
conversation would settle the business for an- 
other; and in a school of forty pupils perhaps 
not more than one of them could be soundly 
thrashed for misdemeanor with profit to the 
boy and peace to the school. Thirty-nine 
whippings out of forty, as they were ordina- 
rily administered, were worse than thrown 
away, both in respect to the pupil and the 
school. 

Thousands of mothers study their children 





phrenologically. They obtain for them a care- 
ful examination by a competent phrenologist, 
which corrects or corroborates the mother’s 
previous opinion, and teaches her what she 
may hope for ten years hence in a dull or way- 
ward child. And thus Phrenology is, if we 
may use the word, percolating through every 
vein and avenue of society, and is finding its 
way silently, quietly, like the fine, long roots 
of the willow tree, but not the less certainly 
taking a firm hold on public sentiment; and 
to-day there is ten times as much belief and 
confidence in, and respect for, Phrenology as 
there was thirty years ago. 

When a brawling brook comes tumbling 
down the hillside, meeting with all sorts of 
obstructions in its way, it foams and is heard 
for miles. As it approaches the valley other 
brooks meet and swell its current, and when 
it has reached the rich bottom lands it winds 
its way silently, with a deep and steady cur- 
rent, resistless in its sweep, but inclosed 
between deep and shaded banks. So, a new 
theme coming in contact with rude ignorance 
and opposition, foams and fights through its 
obstructed way until it finds in the settled 
judgment of deep natures a channel for its on- 
ward progress. At this day there is a genera- 
tion of men and women who have grown up 
since Phrenology was promulgated in Ameri- 
ca, and who accept it as a matter of course, 
who smile at the incredulity of any who may 
doubt or disbelieve it, as one does when he 
meets a person who doubts that the earth is a 
globe and revolves on its axis. 

The amount of reading matter which is 
yearly distributed among the people is great. 
Thirty-four years ago a thousand subscribers 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was consid- 
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ered something to be proud of. Then there 
were not more than two or three American 
books on the subject, and but few foreign re- 
prints; and one could carry on a wheelbarrow 
the whole stock in trade of Phrenology in 
America. No subject in that time has grown 
so rapidly, has expanded and taken such deep 
root as Phrenology. And pray, good reader, 
why should it not? Its subject is the greatest 
in the world, namely, MAN in all his relations. 
Men study astronomy and excite the wonder 
of the world by their accurate demonstrations, 
but the astronomical world is only the frame- 
work of the home of man. A single immortal 
soul is worth more than a dozen fixed stars. 
But when men count fixed stars whose distance 
from the earth is so immense that the strongest 
telescopes can not make them look other than 
points of light, yet the astronomical student 
receives public honor, nor do we hesitate to 
accord it; but we claim that he who teaches 
how to guide the young immortal being to 
glory, honor, and happiness, has a higher mis- 
sion and a richer field of effort. The world 
fittingly honors the man who invents a ma- 
chine to save human labor and multiply hu- 
man comfort; but he who investigates the 
nature of that inventor, who teaches him how 
to make more of himself personally, how to 
employ with better skill and higher success the 
faculties with which he works in his vocation, 
has a higher aim and better results. The noi- 
sy, secular, selfish world may pass by, not ap- 
preciating the man who deals in mind, whose 
realm of study is that of human thought and 
emotion, and be attracted to the work of Lim 
who erects a pile of buildings or a bridge. 
But he who “teaches the young idea how to 
shoot,” who marks out for him the pathway to 
development and happiness, has a higher mis- 
sion than he who invents weapons of war to 
destroy men, or railways that belt a continent. 
As mind is higher and better than matter—as 
the soul of man is richer and more noble than 
the house he lives in, the roads he travels, or 
the clothing he wears, the science which teaches 
what man is, and how to train, regulate, and 
guide him, as far surpassts other pursuits as 
mind is superior to matter—as man is better 
than his clothes. 

The world needs more teachers of the science 
ofman. In addition to the monthly ministra- 
tions of the JouRNAL, its publishers are annu- 
ally teaching classes of earnest workers, who 
purpose to follow the subject as a profession, 
or by its means be the better qualified for the 
pulpit, the bar, the school-room, the healing 





art, or the marts of business. This class in- 
struction is given in response to a demand of 
the times, and in itself is a practical demon- 
stration of the life and energy of phrenological 
truth among the people. 


——__+0——_ 


SHAKERISM INTERVIEWED. 

E wish to ask a few questions of our 

friends the Shakers. We are satisfied 
that good lives have been evolved from every 
system of religion ; that some beliefs or organ- 
izations are better than others to develop 
Christian manhood, just as some implements 
are better than others for the culture of the 
soil, and are more likely than others to bring 
forth good fruit in abundance. Now, the 
Shakers are so rigid in some of their rules. is 
it not probable that only the very good and 
the very weak will adhere to their faith and 
practice? Is not that the best on the whole 
which is best calculated to meet the needs 
of the masses and improve, regulate, and 
Christianize them? If none but the self-con- 
trolling or the weak can bear the restrictions 
of Shakerism, is it the right system which will 
save, or can save, but a few dozen persons ina 
thousand? Is not their standard an unnatural 
one, which scarcely any can adopt and live up 
to, and which, if lived up to, would depop- 
ulate the world ? 

Has the Creator made a mistake in his in- 
stitutes of nature? Is not the fruit-bearing of 
mankind just as pure and noble a function, 
under right corfditions, as is obedience to any 
other divine law or requirement? Does the 
tree disgrace itself in its obedience to the law 
of God in bringing forth fruit? If a few 
stately trees in the orchard, strong and healthy, 
joined by a few weak ones, should resolve to 
blast all their blossoms henceforth, and by no 
means permit any fruit to appear, would not 
all the other trees justly laugh at their digni- 
fied egotism and folly? 

Whence the growing dissatisfaction among 
the members of the Shaker communities, 
which produces frequent withdrawals, not of 
the worthless, but those who are intelligent, 
trusted, unblemished in character, and pure 
minded? Is it because the system fails to 
make real and practical its professions and 
promises, and is too empty to feed hungry, im- 
mortal souls, or too narrow to give symmetri- 
cal growth and development to the mind and 
heart? Are not thousands of persons of other 
faith, who are living in the marriage state, and 
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leading quite as exemplary lives as the Shak- 
ers in all deeds of Christian charity and good 
works—yet living in a state which was horor- 
ed by the Divine Master, both in word and by 
his presence ; and also by taking little children, 
the fruit of marriage, in his arms, and blessing 
them, and saying—not, these are the fruit of 
impurity, but “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ?” 

The Shakers claim to be apostolic by having 
a community of goods. Are not some of the 
Shaker families in debt, while others are rich ? 
Is there any practical equality among their 
membership in reference to the control of their 
property? Have the great majority of the 
people any voice at all in the management of 
the property of the society, or any individual 
liberty except to obey their leaders in work, 
conduct, and thought? Is diversity of opinion 
leniently allowed, or any expression of it 
tolerated? Is not the union and peace which 
is made so prominent a topic of congratulation 
the result of a rigid autocratic or theocratic 
governing power? Do they love one another 
better than other Christians? Is there not 
discontent among the great mass of subordi- 
nates who have to submit silently to the con- 
trol of the few, illustrating the system of ab- 
solute master and docile servant in a vivid 
light? If implicit obedience is not rendered 
to the elders or leaders by unquestioning con- 
formity to their rules and requirements, is it 
maintained that the peace and happiness of 
the delinquent in this world and in that which 
is to come, is thereby forfeited ? Is discussion, 
for conscience sake, ever allowed? Is freedom 
of individual judgment respected? If con- 
scientious difference of opinion in matters of 
faith are adhered to by members, are they 
turned out and sent adrift “without purse or 
scrip,” though by their talents they may have 
made tens of thousands of dollars for the 
fraternity above the cost of their personal sup- 
port? In short, are not the Shakers parsimoni- 
ous? Do they not freeze or crush out of their 
younger members those elements of love and 
affection which make life worth living for? 
Do they not, by their celibacy, emasculate 
themselves, and so fail to accomplish the ends 
of their existence? Was the grace of God, in 
sending a Savior, intended for a handful of 
people, or for the great mass of the sinful, 
struggling world, who need and earnestly 
yearn for a better life, in such conditions as 
are possible to men and women under the 
great laws of Creation and Providence ? 

Besides, what are the Shakers doing for the 





world’s progress in education, in invention, in 
commerce, art, poetry, music—in anything? 
Are they not rather clogs to the great wheels? 
Do they not live for themselves alone ? 
—_~+¢o—___—__ 


ROTATION IN OFFICE. 


HE Wakefield (Mass.) Citizen contained, 
not long since, the following sensible 
remarks on the above head : 

“ We have always believed that there was 
much sound sense in the principle of Repub- 
licanism, which establishes an avenue for more 
or less frequent rotation in public offices. We 
are well aware that it is sometimes the case, 
that a faithful and most valuable incumbent 
is found, whose long continuance in office is a 
desirable thing, from the fact that a successor 
equally competent is not readily to be found, 
and that familiarity with the business of the 
office requires to be learnéd thoroughly and 
well. Indeed it is for the latter reason that 
some offices are considered as without the pale 
ef rotation, their intricacies of detail, and 
accumulative knowledge being such as to 
demand long familiarity for their proper ex- 
pression. But by far the majority of our 
public trusts are not only as well discharged 
by changing hands occasionally or statedly, 
but such change keeps in training, for the 
performance of such functions, a fair number 
of citizens on whom the people may rely in 
any event of emergency, or especial need; 
and it is, moreover, the birthright of each of 
our citizens to hold, if he can qualify himself 
therefor, any of the reins of government. 
Attention is now and then called to the de- 
sirability of such rotation when, from wide 
opportunity for the securing of friends by 
favor, friends who shall be made to serve in 
time of need, when from long arranged and 
well considered planning, and a hundred 
other agencies more or less potent, an official 
long retains a high trust, without produc- 
ing special good in his department, although 
the facilities for acquiring the information 
necessary for excellence have been ample and 
continuous. There is apt by such continued 
residence in office to be developed an idea of 
proprietary right, a sense of individual im- 
portance, a crustiness or carelessness in the 
discharge of duties, and, worst of all, a feel- 
ing that the real benefit of communities is 
less to be considered than the line of con- 
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duct best calculated to make friends, and se- 
cure re-election. The mind of the people 
to-day is of that temper that demands the 
wise and successful discharge of duty as the 
evidence of a man’s fitness for continuance in 
office, and even if assured on this point is not 
certain that it is not wise at times to break 
up adhesions of affiliation that public officers 
are likely to form, and be blinded by, in the 
discharge of their duties, and to place new 
men and new measures in the position of the 
old.” 

[We concur in these views, and would urge 
upon all well-wishers of our Republic to fa- 
vor what is called the one term principle. 
Were this fairly established, there would be 
less bickering, less calumny, and vastly less 
strife in our political elections. We believe 
in the right of every citizen to. be qualified to 
discharge the duties of every office under 
the government. We do not admit the 
right of any set of party hacks to mon- 
epolize the public offices. If there be 
either honor or profit connected with 
these offices, let them be as widely and 
as equally distributed among the competent 
as possible. Our elections should be con- 
ducted by the people, for the people, and not 
by political cabals for personal ends. It isa 
deplorable fact that: low, red-mouthed vaga- 
bonds, drinking, swearing, gambling outcasts, 
and even escaped convicts, take leading 
places in the management of elections. Just 
ihow to keep the ballot pure—how to weed 
out culprits and vampires—we do not know. 
Whiether there shall be a property qualifica- 
tion, an educational qualification or not, is 
another vexed question. That there are evils 
in our system is clear ; how to eradicate them 
iis not so clear. We hope that every good 
citizen will feel it his duty to aid in the selec- 
‘tion and election of the best men for all 
‘places of trust. Were it understood that 
men should hold their positions for but one 
term, there would be men enough to fill all 
places made vacant by the rule of rotation. 
We trust the evils in our methods may be 
remedied without violence, and without our 
losing any of the grand principles lying at 
‘the basis of our self-government. ] 

Another paper, considering the religious 
‘side of the same subject, has to say : 

““Tf those papers and preachers who are de- 





manding with so much energy and with such 
undoubted earnestness, “ economy and integ- 
rity” in the administration of civil affairs, 
will add to these two excellent things the 
equally important item of ability, they will 
set up a trinity which all the people may be 
commanded to adore. It seems to be too 
generally assumed that brains imply prodi- 
gality and corruption, while honesty and 
prudence are to be expected only in associa- 
tion with moderate talents. Under the in- 
fluence of this delusion, the grade of official 
ability is rapidly sinking. The growing dis- 
content of intelligent Americans with this 
state of things is evinced almost every day. 
The venerable republican motto, “ Principles 
and not men,” has brought forth a sufficient 
harvest of mediocrity. Is it not about time 
it were amended by strikIng out the “ not,” 
and putting the emphasis on and? Princi- 
ples and men.”— Christian Leader. 

[This is a very just criticism; and we will 
only add that our greatest statesmen are not 
always chosen for the highest and most re- 
sponsible offices ; but common men, “ smart ” 
men, cunning men intrigue for places and for 
plunder—as in the late New York Tammany 
Ring — while honest and capable men are 
passed by, or ignored, and the city, State, and 
nation corrupted. Intelligent men, religious 
men, temperance men, capable men, good 
men and true, are wanted in the Legislature, 
the House of Representatives, the Senate, 
and in the Cabinet. ] 


—+469——_—_—_- 


It is a matter of regret and material loss 
to us to have the publication of the JouRNAL 
delayed a single day after the set time for 
its appearance; but “accidents will hap- 
pen,” and when they do we must meet their 
contingencies with all possible calmness, and 
immediately set on foot measures of repara- 
tion. Our readers have borne with patience 
the late inftiction of three weeks’ delay in 
the delivery of the January number of the 
JOURNAL, a delay occasioned, to be sure, by 
the terrible fire which consumed our bindery ; 
and we trust that the successive numbers of 
the JourNAL for 1873 will not be interrupted 
in their appearance by any similar casualty, 
and will prove to them a sufficient reward 
for their kind and courteous forbearance. 
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THE HORSE AND CIVILIZATION. 
BY T. P. WILSON, M.D. 


UESTIONS in social science inevitably 

take a wide range. The relation of man 
to man is sometimes best studied through the 
relations we discover between man and the 
domestic animals. The horse, the cat, the dog, 
and the ox are integral parts of the complex 
system called human society. They play in- 
ferior but most necessary parts in the great 
drama of civilization. Man, as the leading 
actor, may stalk and strut about the stage as 
“the bright, particular star,” but he would make 
but a beggarly show without the accessory aid 
of the inferior animals. It can not be denied 
that the development of the human race from 
barbarism to refinement has been largely shared 
by the brute creation. Both in peace and in 
war the animals we have domesticated have 
shown themselves our coworkers and compan- 
ions. The cackling of geese saved Rome, and 
we know well how the rushing of Sheridan’s 
black charger along the dusty road saved the 
day at Winchester. 

All this is preliminary and introductory to 
what we have to offer about the relations of 
the horse to society. We propose to start this 
novel question: Is the horse a blessing or a 
curse to civilization in large cities? This ques- 
tion comes naturally out of a contemplation of 
the wide-spread and serious results of the late 
epizootic. Shall we banish the horse and sup- 
ply his place with machinery ? 

Our immediate experience upon being de- 
prived of his use indicates most clearly how 
intimately connected he is with our every-day 
life, its interests and pursuits. It would seem 
to be an immeasurable calamity if society were 
to suffer the total loss of this noble and much- 
loved animal. A large share of our pleasures 
and most of our business depend absolutely 
upon the horse. And no doubt it seems like 
folly to question the value of this animal to 
life in large cities. But, for all that, the ques- 
tion deserves attention, and in our opinion the 
time will come when the views of society will 
essentially change in regard to it. , 

However necessary to life in the country th 
horse may be, it is daily more apparent that 
the city is destined to outgrow, if, indeed, it 
has not already outgrown, his use. Whatever 





may have been his past value, and whatever 
may be the nature of his present uses, he is 
now a serious obstacle in the way of our social 
development. The single fact that we may at 
any time be deprived suddenly, though tem- 
porarily, of the use of dle horse, stares us in 
the face. At any subsequent time the winds of 
the north may bring hidden in their bosom 
the germs of wide-spread disaster. Our whole 
equine force, without warning, may become 
prostrated and useless. This, as we know to 
our sorrow, would seriously compromise us on 
all hands. This renders the value of the horse 
increasingly uncertain. It places our commer- 
cial world at the mercy of things we know 
little how to control. ° We may, therefore, well 
question the wisdom of building our interests 
upon such uncertain relations and contingen- 
cies. 

It needs but a moment’s consideration to 
show plainly how large a part of our cities is 
given up to the use of the horse. All our 
streets and avenues are primarily constructed 
for the horse. The unfortunate pedestrian who 
ventures upon the streets has few rights that 
the drivers é6f teams are bound to respect. 
Most of the objectionable features of city life 
are due to the use of horses. But for noise, 
dust, and mud we should find life in cities 
vastly more tolerable. The summer winds 
blow blinding clouds indiscriminately along 
alleys, streets, and avenues. The winter rains 
create on all roads and crossings an immeasur- 
able amount of filth. Half the pleasure of our 
lives is lost in the annoyances that greet us in 
these ways upon the street. Not only so, but 
the mud and dust invade our houses; they 
come uninvited through windows and doors, 
and make our lives toilsome and miserable 
in the vain effort to keep clean. 

Moreover, our lives are in constant jeopardy 
whenever we go upon the street; whether rid- 
ing or walking we are liable to be overwhelmed 
at any moment by teams that have escaped the 
control of their masters. Scarcely a day passes 
in most of our cities that we do not have chron- 
icled the episodes of one or more runaways. 

But we might cheerfully accept the results 
of such drawbacks as these did we but find 
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them compensated in the value that comes 
from the use of the horse. And this we may 
now consider. It is certain he has few rivals 
as a source of pleasure to mankind. The 
matched and richly caparisoned span of the 
rich man, and the trained anc blooded roadster 
of the fast man, have each a worth so peculiar, 
yet unmistakable, that we need not, if we could, 
stop to estimate the amount. 

Ordinarily, horses are of use chiefly to trans- 
port passengers and goods. It is within our 
recollection when, throughout the entire coun- 
try, horses were the only agent employed to do 
this work. Had we told our fathers fifty years 
ago that stage-horses and stage-coaches could 
be laid upon the shelf, and that we could and 
would carry passengers far more rapidly and 
cheaply in other ways, we would have been 
accounted insane. It is now, as has been inti- 
mated by the editor of this JouRNAL in a late 
number, as reasonable and highly probable that 
horses will be banished from all our large cities, 
and their places supplied by newly-invented 
machinery. We know very well that, in spite 
of jeers and protests, horses and coaches were 
laid aside, and their places on the great thor- 
oughfares of the country more than substituted 
by canals and railroads. 

Given this problem: To move about the city 
a certain number of persons wherever they may 
wish to go, and to transport a certain amount 
of goods of all sorts from place to place, how 
may it be done the quickest, safest, and cheap- 
est? If this problem had to do with the coun- 
try at large rather than with the city, we have 
the question already pretty satisfactorily an- 
‘ swered. Every passenger train and every 
freight train, as they go thundering by, bring 
the answer to our ears. In the city we have 
tried to solve the proposition in but an indiffer- 
ent way. We do not know what we might 
do if we were only allowed to try. So far we 
have tried a solution by the horse only. We 
are not allowed to try steam and machinery, 
because these things, appearing on our streets, 
worry and frighten the dear horses. Invention 
is completely balked in the attempt to supply 
what might greatly enhance our prosperity and 
comfort. 

True, we are laboring hard to develop the 
horse, but not in the direction of his useful- 
ness. What better off are we that Dexter and 
Goldsmith Maid can skim over a mile in 2.18, 
or even 2.17? In the particular matter we are 
now considering, we have made no advance in 
the last half century. We are hopelessly tied 
to the horse. Through the country we fly like 





the wind; we ride in elegance and ease that 
can scarcely be improved upon. But when we 
get into the city, alas, how things are changed! 
We climb into high and unpleasant omnibuses, 
or into cold, dirty, and crowded street cars; 
we may get into a more shapely coach, but 
whatever it may be that we find ourselves in, 
we go jolting about over cobble-stones, or 
plunge through mud and mire, and into and 
out of ruts, at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour. The contrast is absolutely painful; and 
yet nothing can be more self-evident than the 
fact that the pleasure of railroad traveling, and 
the speed and ease of handling goods, belong 
by right as much to the city as to the country. 

City life affords us a vast amount of luxury. 
It is only when we go upon the street that we 
must be made unutterably miserable. So soon 
as we attempt to pass from one quarter to an- 
other, we are bounced, jammed, and _ bespat- 
tered until we feel that we have somehow got 
out of our proper sphere, out of our native ele- 
ment. We are in pain and terror until we get 
out of the noise, danger, and dirt of the city 
and make our escape into the quiet and happy 
country. 

Look again at the problem we have started. 
Can goods and passengers be transported by 
multitudinous and independent modes better 
than by concerted and combined action? We 
have already demonstrated by our lines of street 
railroads that passengers can be carried with 
no loss of ease and with a great saving of cost 
simply by reducing the task to system and ma- 
chinery. We have now but a few steps further 
to go and demonstrate the value of such a sys- 
tem—only greatly improved—to all sorts of 
transportation in the city. Now our streets are 
crowded with drays, wagons, omnibuses, and 


- carriages, rushing hither and thither, creating 


noise and confusion, often clashing with and 
annoying each other, until our civilization 
seems ripened into a perfect pandemonium. 
Suppose we go and watch a bee-hive in full 
blast, when its occupants are making honey ; 
then look at a hill of ants at work laying up 
their winter store. Then contrast the work 
of these little animals with what you may see 
on any fair working-day in Beekman or Fulton 
streets. Among bees and ants there is order; 
but among men there is “dire confusion.” 
Yelling, swearing, and standing still seem to 
be the order of the day. Senseless logs float- 
ing down the stream do not become involved 
in a more hopeless jam than do men and teams 
on these narrow and crowded streets. 

As for pleasure, there is very little of it to 
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be found on any of our streets, and those who 
employ carriages find it a mode lacking greatly 
in economy. A good span of horses costs as 
much as a small steam-engine. The tractile 
power of the former compared with the latter in 
all respects is as 1 to 10. A smartschool-boy can 
estimate approximately how much we lose in 


employing horses, if you will place this prob- 
lem before him. Place this question fairly be- 
fore the public mind, and it will not be long 
before we shall have a radical revolution in 
city life. There are other aspects in which to 
view this subject, but they will not admit of 
discussion here. 


——~6e— 


EARLY MEXICAN HISTORY. 


HE people of the United States have al- 

ways felt a deep interest in the history 
of Mexico; and there is, perhaps, no page of 
modern history so full of dramatic incidents 
and useful consequences as that which records 
the discovery, conquest, and development of 
America by the Spanish and Anglo-Saxon 
races. The extraordinary achievements of Co- 
lumbus, Cortez, and Pizarro resulted in the ac- 
quisition of broad lands and immense wealth 
by Spain. Our interest naturally begins with 
the first movements which were made for the 
conquest of this country. 

The Spaniards who, after the discovery of 
the New World in 1492, had, in the space of a 
few years, subjected to the crown of Castile 
the principal islands of the Antilles, made fre- 
quent cruises from thence to discover new 
countries and barter European toys for Ameri- 
can gold. The Governor of Cuba, Diego de 
Velasquez, becoming excited over the accounts 
of wealth to be obtained there, fitted out an 
expedition, and was much displeased by its 
return without having started a colony, as he 
desired, and accordingly fitted out another 
armament, and committed it to the leadership 
of Ferdinand Cortez,a person of noble birth, 
and sufficiently rich to be able to support, with 
his own private capital and some assistance 
from his friends,a considerable share of the 
expense of the expedition. He was born in 
Medellin in the year 1485. At the age of four- 
teen he was sent by his parents to Salamanca, 
in order that by learning the Latin tongue 
and the civil law, at that famous university, 
he might assist in the support of his family, 
which had become reduced in worldly circum- 
stances ; but it was not long before his mili- 
tary genius diverted him from study and led 
him to the New World, after the example of 
many illustrious youths of his nation. He ac- 
companied Diego Velasquez in the conquest 
of the island of Cuba, where he gained consid- 
erable wealth and acquired some authority. 
He was a man of great talent, discernment, 
and courage; dextrous in the use of arms, 





fruitful in expedients and resources to carry 
out his projects, and highly ingenious in mak- 
ing himself respected and obeyed by even his 
equals. The many good qualities which might 
have placed him in the first rank of heroes, 
were marred by some actions unworthy of his 
greatness of soul. His too great ardor, or rath- 
er obstinacy, in enterprises, and the fear of frus- 
trating his hopes of fortune, made him some- 
times wanting in justice, gratitude, and hu- 
manity. 

Cortez was of good stature, and well-propor- 
tioned, robust and active. His chest was rather 





promment, his beard in youth black. Above is 
a portrait of the famous conqueror of Mexico. 
As soon as he found himself honored with the 
post of general he used the utmost diligence in 
preparing for the voyage, and began to assume 
the style of a great lord both in his carriage 
and in his attendants, fully sensible of the in- 
fluence such equipage has in dazzling the vul- 
gar and creating authority. He immediately 
erected a royal standard before his house, and 
published a proclamation to enlist soldiers. 
Men, the most conspictous of all that country, 
were emulous to put themselves under his 
command, the most noted of whom were Pe- 
dro de Alvarado, Christoval de Olid, and Gon- 
zales de Sandoval, they being the first com- 
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manders of the troops employed in that con- 
quest. All these warriors were extremely 
courageous, inured to the fatigues of war, and 





skilled in the military art, though otherwise 
different in character. Alvarado was a young 
man of handsome shape and extreme agility, 
fair, graceful, lively, popular, addicted to luxu- 
ry and pleasures ; greedy of gold, of which he 
stood in need to support his love of grandeur, 
and, as some authors affirm, unscrupulous as to 
how he obtained it. He was also irfhuman 
and violent in his conduct in some expedi- 
tions. Olid was stout-limbed, dark und swarthy. 
Both Olid and Alvarado were serviceable to 
Yortez in the conquest, but both proved un- 
grateful to him afterward, and met with a 
tragical end. Alvarado died in New Gallicia, 
killed by a horse which tumbled from a preci- 
pice. Olid was beheaded by his enemies in the 
square or market-place of Naco, in the prov- 





ince of Honduras. Sandoval, a youth of good 
family, was scarcely twenty-two when he en- 
listed in the expedition. He was well shaped, 





manly in stature, and of a robust complexion ; 
his hair was of a chestnut color and curly ; his 
voice strong and thick ; a person of few words 
and excellent deeds. Cortez sent him on diffi- 
cult and dangerous missions, in all of which 
he came off with success and honor. He was 
commander of the garrison at Vera Cruz, and 
for some time governor of Mexico. He was 
constant and assiduous in labor, obedient and 
faithful to his general, kind to the soldiers, hu- 
mane to his enemies, and entirely free from the 
prevailing contagion of avarice. He died in 
the flower of his age at a place in Andalusia, 
on his way with Cortez to the Court of Spain. 

The ancient Mexicans, or Aztecs, had derived 
or devised a system by which the year and the 
months and the days were represented by cer- 
tain symbols, chiefly of a religious significance. 
From their monuments and relics we find that 
to represent the year they painted a circle or 





wheel, which they divided into eighteen parts 
representing eighteen months, and within 
the circle they drew an image of the moon 
(see illustration). The first figure in the divis- 
ions is intended to represent water spread upon 
a building, and to denote the month whose 
name with them signified the “ceasing of 
water,” because in the month of March the 
winter rains cease in the northern provinces, 
where the Mexican calendar took its origin. 
The figure of the second month appears at 
first sight to be a pavilion, but we believe it is 
meant to show a human skin, ill-designed 
enough, to express that barbarous rite of skin- 
ning human victims at the festival of the god 
of the goldsmiths. The third month is shown 
by a bird upon a lancet, the lancet signifying 
the spilling of blood. The fourth month is 
represented by the figure of a small building, 
upon which appear some rush leaves, signify- 
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ing the ceremony which they performed in this 
month of putting rushes, sword grass and 
and other herbs, dipped in blood (which they 
shed in honor of their gods), over the doors of 
their houses. The figure of the fifth month is 
that of a human head, with a necklace under 
it, representing those chaplets or wreaths of 
crisp maize which they wore about their necks, 
and with which their idols were adorned. The 
sixth month is represented by an earthen pot 
or jug, signifying a certain gruel which the 
people were accustomed to eat at this time. 
The two figures of the seventh and eighth 











which in this month was performed by all. The 
figures of the twelfth and thirteenth are those 
of a parasite plant which in this season twines 
about oaks; and because this plant is more 
mature in the next month, the figure is larger. 
The figure of the fifteenth month is part of a 
Mexican standard which was carried in the sol- 
emn procession of this month. The figure of 
the sixteenth is that of water upon a stair, sig- 
nifying the descent of water, because they held 
the festival in honor of the gods of the moun- 
tains and of water, that they might obtain the 
necessary showers. The figure of the seven- 
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SYMBOLS OF THE MONTH. 


months appear designed to signify the festival 
dances which the people then observed, and 
because the dances of the eighth month were 
more important, the figure which represents 
them is larger. Above these figures appear 
lancets denoting the austerities practiced pre- 
paratory to these festivals. The figures of the 
ninth and tenth months are evidently expres- 
sive of the mourning which they put on, and 
the lamentation which they made for their 
dead. The figure of the eleventh month is a 
broom, by which is signified the ceremony of 





teenth month is two or three pieces of wood 
tied with a cord and a hand, which, pulling the 
cord forcibly, binds the wood, denoting the con- 
striction given by the cold of this season. The 
figure of the eighteenth month is the head of 
a quadruped upon an altar, signifying the sacri- 
fice of animals which were offered during this 
month to the god of fire. 

To represent the days of a month the an- 
cient Mexicans painted a wheel also, dividing 
it into twenty figures, each signifying a day, 
as appear in the engraving. Authors differ 


sweeping the pavement of the temples, an act | greatly inopinion concerning the siguifications, 
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The first day was indicated by the head of a 
sword-fish or a serpent. The second day is 
represented by a human head blowing with 
its mouth. The third day is a house or small 
building. The fourth day is represented by a 
lizard ; the fifth day by a serpent; the sixth 
by a skull ; the seventh by a stag’s head; the 
eighth by the head of a rabbit; the ninth de- 
sign is intended to represent water. The 
tenth is a certain Mexican quadruped similar 
toadog. The eleventh is represented by the 
figure of an ape. The twelfth is a certain 
plant of which they make brooms. The thir- 





their progress in art and science. In the latter 
they were certainly inferior to the Greeks or 
Romans, but the discernment which appears 
in their calendar renders them not inferior in 
astronomical knowledge to the most cultivated 
nations of antiquity, and it is hence suppused 
that their calendar was not original with 
them. 

They were superstitious to that extent that 
they predicted the good or bad fortune of in- 
fants from the sign under which they were 
born; and the happiness or misfortune of mar- 
riage, the success of wars and of other things, 





SymsBois or THE Days. 


teenth figure is that of a reed. The fourteenth 
day is represented by the head of a tiger; the 
fifteenth is represented by an eagle; the six- 
teenth by a Mexican bird; the seventeenth is 
represented by the motion of the sun; the 
eighteenth day is represented by a flint, or the 
figure of a lance head, which was made of 
flint; the nineteenth is represented by rain, or 
a cloud dropping water; the twentieth day is 
indicated by a flower. 

The calendar year and century were regu- 
lated by the old Mexicans with a degree of 
intelligence which does not correspond with 





from the day on which they were performed 
or begun. We find that whenever a merchant 
wished to undertake a journey he endeavored 
to set out on some day of that period when the 
sign of the serpent ruled, and then only he 
promised himself much success in his venture. 

The architectural remains of the ancient 
Mexicans are exceedingly interesting studies 
for the historian and antiquary. We find in 
many districts the ruins of stone-built cities 
which extended over a wide area, with here 
and there among them the relics of palaces 
which were richly decorated with the work of 
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skillful sculptors. The provinces of Chiapa, 
Tabasco, Oxaca, Honduras, Tehuantepec are 
conspicuous for such remains of a past civili- 
zation. Most of the known ruined cities are 
overgrown with trees, and it is doubtless true 
that in the great forest districts there are many 
others lying buried. The degree of refinement 
and culture of the ancient Mexicans is gener- 
ally considered somewhat inferior to that 





which existed farther south in Central Amer- 
ica, yet their cities had considerable architect- 
ural pretensions, and their temple was a rect- 
angular terraced pyramid, ascending by a 
flight of steps on the outside, like the pyra- 
mids of the mound-builders. They did not, 
however, possess the phonetic alphabet of the 
Central Americans, and their records consisted 
of picture-writing. 
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MENTAL RECREATION 


HAT weird phantoms float in the mind 
as we picture our various ideas of en- 
joyment, rest, and recreation, when the long 
hours of business have given place to twilight 
gray. To those leading either a sedentary life or 
an active calling the evening is looked forward 
to with pleasure, when all cares, troubles and 
vexations shall have “ folded their tents like the 
Arabs, and silently stole away,” and with the 
mind disenthralled, they are allowed to seek 
pleasures and associations congenial to taste. 
How great the diversity of tastes which exist 
in this, our country, more noted for its many 
inducements to emigration than for the cultiva- 
tion and embellishment of its customs and at- 
tractions ! 

Generally speaking, American habits of rec- 
reation—and we may say rest, the two terms 
being synonymous in this connection—are far 
more staid than in most European nations, if, 
in fact, they are not monotonous. The French 
people, so remarkable for their versatile and 
bonhomie characteristics, are perhaps the most 
notable in the variety and elegance of their 
entertainments, and a most pleasing sight, 
aside from the painful incidents of indelicacy 
which frequently occur in the more popular re- 
sorts, to an American is to enter a Parisian sa- 
lon, the opera, or a more sequestered retreat, 
and observe the unanimity with which all 
classes join in their favorite divertisement. The 
Germans, too, though less given to dissipation, 
have neverthelesss their national attractions, 
and seek their recreation amid the allurements 
of music, athletic sports, and social gatherings. 
We all know the English means of recreation, 
they being similar to our own, though far more 
numerous. Dickens often speaks of “ glorious 
dinners,” the sine gua non of English cheer ; 
and with like favor do Hawthorne, Thackeray, 
Read, and many other writers treat this, the 
predominant feature of all “ old country ” gath- 
erings. 

Well does Mr. Hall, in his “ Hints about 





Health,” allude to the glaring defect noticeable 
in America, ¢. ¢., that its people, almost without 
exception, take too little exercise to keep all 
functions properly poised. There is too much 
of the hot-house régime about us, and with 
overworked minds or bodies we add little or 
no recreation of an opposite nature to offset 
this system drainage, and with our life candle 
burning at both ends, it soon goes out. To be 
sure our business men have their Clubs, which 
afford various means of recreation, and often 
prove as a valuable panacea in the recupera- 
tion of energy and strength, yet unlike the meet- 
ings of that immortal “ Pickwick Club” of Lon- 
don, money is oftener the question of consid- 
eration by the members than intelligence and 
wisdom ; and politics than experience. 
Seldom do we find men possessed of such 
marvelous powers of mind and endurance as 
that of the First Emperor Napoleon, William 
E. Gladstone, or our Chief Justice of the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court, Salmon P. Chase. 
It is said of Napoleon that his mind was 
under such perfect control as to be likened 
to numberless drawers or cells, in each of 
which were contained all facts and ideas re- 
lating to a subject, and which were pushed in 
to give place to any new demand, which al- 
ways seemed to bring with it new strength and 
energy. Says a writer of Gladstone, “who, 
though Chancellor of the Exchequer, receives 
dispatches, makes experiments with Syke’s 
hydrometer, answers the letters of financial 
amateurs, conducts a well-sustained correspon- 
dence with half a dozen Greek scholiasts on 
Homer, translates some scores of English 
hymns into Latin verse, and writes occa- 
sional letters of forty pages to a lawyer on 
some nice legal point.” Salmon P. Chase is 
the master of seven different languages, and 
for pastime has not only delved into the 
labyrinths of the most ancient writings, and 
found pleasure in their translation, but his 
technical decisions and opinions have evinced 
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profound learning in his profession, and been 
the universal admiration of the most eminent 
lawyers. However, such divertisements are 
rarely indulged in by the man of business, for 
his inclinations and interests are chiefly 
merged in worldly affairs. He eats, sleeps 
and lives in an atmosphere of perpetual anxi- 
ety, and if not exulting in his latest triumph 
of enterprise or stratagem, finds solace in the 
belief that others have come out of the “little 
end of the horn,” to bear him company. This 
is what wears out the physical man almost be- 
fore his mental powers have attained their ze- 
nith. The brain has its fountain-bead in a 
good constitution, the same as a boiler is de- 
pendent upon a copious supply of water for 
the generation of steam, and too little attention 
is paid to this the ground-work of all success 
in life by the business public in the over-bur- 
dening of their capacities. 





Let the man of business step entirely out of 
the harness after his day’s labor. Let him 
seek to build up and repair those functions 
which bear the burden of his life, not mainly 
by periodical sojourns at watering-places and 
farm-houses, but by adopting a practical limit 
to his vocation. Let him seek his own recrea- 
tion, be it the social gathering, lecture-room, 
library, the concert-room, or, in fact, any desira- 
ble avenue affording amusement or edification. 
The requirements of all are only exceeded by 
the attractions. What is wanted is a general 
lifting up of the whole being into another 
sphere, and whether it be through the associa- 
tions of friendly intercourse, the influence of 
the rostrum, the wealth of the classics, or the 
magnetism of the concert or opera, the same 
harmonious effect is produced ; new strength 
has been infused into the system to meet the 
fatigues of another day. A. B. M‘NEIL, 
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CHARACTER THE AGGREGATE OF ONE’S THOUGHTS. 


“ As a man thinketh, so is he.” 


N the pliant days of childhood, and 
through the plastic period of -youth, the 
character, the individual self-hood of every 
person is formed, and this by no sudden pro- 
cess, but by a continual outward and inward 
growth, or rather by an inward growth from 
outward sources or causes. 

It is no rapid formation that can be watched 
step by step as it is progressing, for often the 
interior growth is far different from the ap- 
parent visible life. The heatt sometimes be- 
comes thoroughly corrupt, demoralized, while 
the conduct remains unchanged for a time; 
but evil thoughts finally bear their natural 
fruit of evil deeds, and society stands ap- 
palled at the power of a temptation which 
seems to have overwhelmed at one stroke an 
upright man or woman. Rarely, however, is 
this the case, for the conquering foe was a 
cherished inmate of the citadel, not an out- 
side assailant. For months or years bad 
thoughts had been slowly distilling their 
inflammable poison through the willing mind, 
until the whole fabric became so impregnated 
that but a spark of evil, temptation, was 
needed tu set in flames and destroy all. 

No person can be greater, truer, or nobler 
than his ideal. No one can be or do anything 
he does not first think of being or doing, and 
bad actions found their source as surely in 





bad thoughts as good actions proceeded from 
good thoughts. If the fountain be kept pure 
by persistently throwing out and excluding 
everything wrong immediately upon the dis- 
covery of its presence, the stream, that is, the 
life flowing from it, will also be pure. 

In youth great stress should be laid upon 
forming correct habits of thought, for every 
act since first the world began was once but 
a thought, not always full-formed and perfect, 
but a seed, a germ, from which was developed 
the deathless statue, the immortal painting, 
the grand cathedral, the printing press, the 
telegraph or the railway. Or, on the contrary, 
the germ became robbery, forgery, murder, 
piracy, and all those crimes which break the 
golden bonds of universal brotherhood, and 
which arise almost wholly from disregard of 
that one great human principle: “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Carefully, indeed, ought every one to guard 
his thoughts. If the mind is trained to think 
clearly and systematically, not dissipated in 
idle revery, enervated by castle-building, or 
wasted upon trifles, it will continually enlarge, 
strengthen, and improve, even though the in- 
dividual is so constantly engaged in manual 
labor as to have no time to devote exclusively 
to mental improvement. 

The thought is the work orthe man. A 
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person’s thoughts determine his life and 
character. If he allows his mind to wander 
in vain imaginings among impure scenes and 
forbidden subjects; if he longs to possess 
objects or property belonging to another, 
these thoughts will undermine rectitude and 
virtue, and soon base deeds will take the 
place of base fancies. But if the mind is 
engaged upon subjects pure and elevating, 
true and noble, and the impure and wicked 
are banished instantly whenever they intrude 
upon the attention, and temptation is spurned 
as quickly as offered, the habit of doing right 
is sure to follow the habit of thinking right. 

Man improves, advances, or degenerates 
and retrogrades according to the number and 





quality of his ideas. If these be employed 
upon vain, frivolous, and wrong topics, the 
individual becomes trifling, idle, and wicked. 
If the mind is employed upon lofty and 
ennobling subjects, as the beauties of nature, 
the benevolence of the Creator, and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, not only the char- 
acter, but the physical appearance will change 
and improve; for one who thinks good 
thoughts, who is amiable, true-hearted and 
just, who carries love to man and God in his 
heart, will show in his countenance that he 
wears a noble soul beneath. The whole man, 
mental, moral, and, in a degree, physical, is 
but the sum-total of his mind’s work. 
AMELIE V. PETTIT. 
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DEATH OF THE EX-EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 


UST before closing the forms of this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, comes the news of 

the death of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, late 
Emperor of France. He died on the morning 
of the 9th of January, at the English residence 
of the imperial family, Chiselhurst. Shortly 
before his death the ex-Emperor had sustained 
a surgical operation of a painful character, and 
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which, as the result has proved, was too much 
for his physical powers. He was the young- 
est son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense, 
daughter of the Empress Josephine, was born 
in Paris, April 20th, 1808. After a career re- 
markable for its variations of fortune, he was 
elected, in 1848, one of the deputies to the Na- 
tional Assembly of France, and in May, 1850, 
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by adroit management, was made President. 
In November, 1852, after a successful coup 
@état, he was elected Emperor, and so pro- 
claimed under the title of Napoleon III. The 
great error of his life was the declaration of 
war against Prussia, the swift events of which, 


successively disastrous to the French arms, pre- 
cipitated his downfall, and compelled his with- 
drawal from the throne after the surrender at 
Sedan, in 1870. 

Queen Victoria offered the unfortunate Em- 
peror and his family an asylum in England, 
and Chiselhurst became their residence. 
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AT THE LAST. 


BY ORLE ION. 


“ Each night has its morning.” 

Though long the night-watches may seem to thy soul, 
As hour after hour its dark pages unroll ; 
Though, with their long watching, the weary eyes ache, 
And hope seems in vain, yet the morning will break ; 
And this is the secret—night hides ‘neath her wings 
A world full of lovely and lovable things. 

Each night has its morning 


“ Each storm has its ending,” 
Though hard be its beating, and long be its sway, 
And the bright, heartsome blue, turn to gloomiest grey ; 
Yet the gloom, and the gray, and the down-pouring rain, 





Bring freshness, and beauty, and strength, in their train; 

And you'll not gaze with sorrow, nor shrink with affright, 

When you see in those drops the rainbow of light. 
Each storm has its ending. 


“ Each cloud has its lining.” 
Theeye of mortality watches in vain, 
A ray of its hope-promised glory to gain ; 
But dark, and yet darker, those leaden folds spread, 
Till the heart of man fails, and he bows down his head; 
But Faith's wings are strong, up through it, her flight, 
And the side next to Heaven is aye silver bright. 

Each cloud Aas its lining. 
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OUR CLASS OF 1872. 


N the 18th of December our Course of 
Instruction in Practical Phrenology 
for 1872 came to aclose. Eighty-five lectures 
were given, and the students, with commend- 
able zeal, devoted themselves to the work in 
hand. We bespeak for them the kind appre- 
ciation of the public, and predict that they will 
do credit to themselves and the subject. 
On the occasion of the final lecture, Mr. 
Macduff, acting by appointment as valedicto- 
rian of the class, spoke as follows : 


Mr. Wetis—While listening to this, your clos- 
ing lecture, so full of earnest kindness, so full of 
that Christian principle which we feel could only 
abide in a pure mind, we look back with pleasure 
over your able and highly instructive lectures on 
Psychology and Physiognomy, and call to mind 
your considerate thoughtfulness for our comfort 
and convenience during our stay with you, and 
regret that our associations as students and in- 
structor, which have been so beneficial and pleas- 
ant, are so soon to terminate. And now as we go 
forth into life, endeavoring to fulfill its require- 
ments, it shall be our aim ever to keep before our 
mind’s eye the one grand principle which you 
have impressed upon us, that man was created for 
some high and noble purpose, and while striving 
to rise in the scale of intellectual and moral life, 
we will not forget to extend a helping hand to 
those who may be struggling amid misfortunes 
and overburdened with life’s cares. 

We regard your scientific publications as pecu- 





liarly adapted to all the various conditions of 
man, and when prejudice and petty jealousy shall 
be put away, and men become morally brave 
enough to investigate the grand subject of mental 
life in man, the crowning glory of creation, the 
world will become*wiser and better. 

Mr. S1zErR—With feelings of mingled pleasure 
and pride, as the representative of the class, I ex- 
tend to you a verbal thank-offering for your untir- 
ing energies in imparting to usa knowledge of the 
elevating and ennobling science of Phrenology. 
Your happy illustrations have made the subject at 
once clear and forcible. Your logical deductions 
dethrone the cant of bigotry and skepticism, and 
prove beyond all doubt that Phrenology is the 
grand center from which all knowledge springs, 
because its fundamental principles are based upon 
that wonderful agent, the human mind, from 
which all civilization and all science have ema- 
nated. You have given us proof upon proof that 
Phrenology is not only in perfect harmony with 
the Christian religion, but is the key which un- 
locks to man a knowledge of his moral responsi- 
bility—a knowledge which not only tells him 
what he can do, but how to perform it. 

We feel that the high moral tone of your teacb- 
ings has given us a glimpse of that higher life into 
which the right cultivation of our faculties will 
lead us, and all those who listen and obey. It is 
our hope, therefore, that many years may be added 
to your useful life; that, ere the end shall come, 
you may be permitted to see_the false theories of 
ignorant objectors entirely dissipated before the 
illuminating influences of Phrenology. 
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For your patient and universal kindness, your 
unselfish friendship, your valuable counsel and 
generous regard for our future success and happi- 
ness, I but speak the common mind of the class, 
when I say that we feel a gratitude deeper than 
poor language can express. 

And now, in behalf of the class and in friend- 
ship’s name, allow me to present to you this cane 
as a slight token of our esteem; and as the years 
speed on and time and life’s activities separate us 
further and further, and you feel that the shadows 
are lengthening, look on this staff, and let it be to 
you a sign that, even though you are moldecring 
in the dust, yet in our memories you still live. 

Mr. S1zer said, in response: Gentlemen—There 
is a silence that is more eloquent than words. 
There are feelings which words can notreach. If 
there is an emotion that is dear to a man who 
seeks to teach others, it is awakened by an appre- 
ciative attention to that which he teaches, and a 
kindly gratitude for the results of the teaching. 

This is an occasion which takes me entirely by 
surprise. Dear friends, your beautiful gift will 
not be forgotten; and as years increase and I feel 
the necessity for something on which to lean, 
while I shall lean on the staff with my right hand, 
until that right hand forgets its cunning, I will 
not cease to realize that your gift was presented 
in love, and with a kindly appreciation of such 
service as I have been able to render you. 

I hope, gentlemen, it will be along time before 
you shall need a staff on which to lean; that in 
the vigor of your manhood you may plant in 
others the seeds of truth which you have learned 
here, and that in the peateful evening of your 
days they shal] rise up in gratitude and call you 
blessed. 

In reply, Mr. WELLS said: The object for which 
a charter was obtained from the State Legislature 
was to perpetuate this Institution, and to estab- 
lish a school in which professional instruction 
shall be given in Anthropology, and, more espe- 
cially, in that branch relating to practical cHaR- 
ACTER READING, in accordance with Ethnology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
and Pyschology. In pursuance of this object we 
have called you together, and, to the best of our 
ability, have given you the results of our studies 
and practice. If you now go forth to teach these 
truths to the world, and thus to disseminate the 
principles on which all reforms, all improvement, 
and all progress are based, you will accomplish 
the objects for which we have zealously labored. 

In this your preparation, you have the benefit 
of all that has been discovered and established in 
these sciences, and you can go on, henceforth, 
adding year by year your own observations and 
experiences to the sum total of real knowledge, 
and so, by faithful effort, the, world shall be all 
the richer for your having lived and labored in it. 


After the delivery of the diplomas, the class held 
a special meeting, and adopted the following 





RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, We, the members of the Phrenological 
Class of 1872, having attended the course of in- 
struction, desire to express our confidence in the 
truth and utility of the subjects taught, and our 
sentiments of respect for our teachers; therefore, 

Resolved, That Phrenology is recognized and 
commended as a science founded in nature, and 
that we believe it to be the only adequate exposi- 
tion of the wonderfully various manifestations of 
the human mind. 

Resolved, That Physiology, Physiognomy, and 
Psychology are eminently important subjects of 
study as branches of Anthropology, and should be 
investigated in connection with Phrenology. 

Resolved, That Mr. Samuel R. Wells has ren- 
dered us efficient service in the investigation of 
Physiognomy and Psychology, and that his nu- 
merous illustrations and interesting lectures on 
these subjects have made an agreeable and lasting 
impression upon us. 

Resolved, That we esteem Mr. Nelson Sizer as a 
competent lecturer upon Phrenology and its vari- 
ous applications to practical life, and shall re- 
member with pleasure and profit his able delinea- 
tions of human character. 

Resolved, That Dr. Nelson B. Sizer has given us 
valuable instruction in the departments of Anato- 
my and Physiology. 

Resolved, That Dr. Wm. White's clear and able 
exposition of Medical Electricity was warmly ap- 
preciated by the class. 

Resolved, That Madame De Lesdernier gave us 
excellent instruction in Elocution and the train- 
ing of the voice, and merits our lasting gratitude. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as prejudice and doubt 
may exist in the minds of some as to the labors 
and purposes of the aforesaid teachers, we hereby 
earnestly recommend them as honest, able, and 
effitient Christian instructors of the noble study of 
Man, and as we enter upon our duties as practical 
Phrenologists we shall put forth our best efforts 
to co-operate with them in their great life-work. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
presented to the principals of the Institute, with 
a request that they be printed in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 

Signed, 
F. E. Asprnwatt, Loudonville, Albany Co., N. Y. 
P. E. Bao, Ilion, N. Y. 
C. A. Beverty, A.B., Elgin, Il. 
D. 8. Brown, De Witt, Iowa. 
R. Cook, Eaton, Preble Co., Ohio, * 
B. FarrBanks, New York, N. Y. 
L. Lanexey, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
C. Lestsr, Darlington, Beaver Co., Pa. 
E. Macpurr, New York, N. Y. 
A. 8. Matuack, Eaton, Ohio. 
Rev. J. 8. Mrtxs, Columbus, Ohio. 
T. L. Rossins, Leominster, Mass. 
I. L. Roperts, Olustee, Fla. 
F. D. Senror, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
R. W We tes, Norwalk, Conn. 


J. 
Cc. 
M. 
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WISDOM. 


Rieut principles will by no means suit wrong 
practices. 

He who reigns within himself, and rules his pas- 
sions, desires, and fears, is more than a king. 

THe poorest education that teaches one self- 
control is better than the best that neglects it. 


Harmony exists in difference no less than in 
likeness, if only the same key-note govern both 
parts. 


Go straight on, and don’t mind enemies. If 
they get in your way, calmly walk round them, 
regardless of their spite. 


HAVE order, system, regularity, liberality, and 
promptness among the principles you would guide 
your course by. 

PEOPLE who are really honest and courageous 
have very little to say about either courage or 
honesty. 

Do not kick every stone in the path. More 
miles can be made in a day by going steadily on 
than stopping. 

Learn to say “no” with propriety; there is no 
necessity for snapping it out dog-fashion, but say 
it firmly and respectfully. 

BROODING over one’s faults, instead of mending 
the character, only gives them strength in their 
baneful influence on the man. 

We often live under a cloud; and it is well for 
as that we should do so, Uninterrupted sunshine 
would parch our hearts: we want shade and rain 
to cool and refresh them. 


Gop is the source and fountain of love, and 
which may be divided into three parts—the re- 
ceiving from Him, the conforming to Him, and the 
reposing and trusting in Him. 

Way should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die? 
Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 

Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 

Keble. 


Every act of sin is more injurious to him who 
commits it than it can possibly be to any other 
who suffers by it; it will surely return into the 
conscience and perform a strange work there. 


THERE is a tide in the affairs of men, , 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries: 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 


I am quite sure it is a most solemn duty to cul- 
tivate our understandings to the uttermost, for I 
have seen the evil moral consequences of fanati- 
cism to a greater degree than I ever expected to 
sce them realized; and I am satisfied that a ne- 
glected intellect is far oftener the cause of mis- 
chief than a perverted or overvalued one.—Arnold. 





Repose is beautiful when it is the self-command 
and self-possession, the persistent dignity, or the 
uncalculating love of the creature; but more 
beautiful yet, when the rest is one of humanity in- 
stead of pride, and the trust no more in the reso- 
lution we have taken, but in the hand we hold. 


—~0e—____ 
MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 





Pat’s ExpLanation.—‘‘I say, Pat, is it true 
that you have taken the pledge ?” said Mike to his 
friend. 

“Indade it is true, and I’m not ashamed of it 
aither,” replied Pat. 

But Mike, thinking himself well qualified, sought 
to convert Pat. He said, “‘ And did not Paul tell 
Timothy to take a little wine for his stomach ?”’ 

**So he did,’’ replied Pat, ‘‘ but my name’s not 
Timothy, and there’s nothing the matter with my 
stomach.” 

PROTECTIVE PoLicy.—Twenty men (ten black 
and ten white) were out at sea when a storm arose, 
rendering it impossible to carry more than ten men 
with safety. A council of war was held, and it 
was determined to throw over half of the men. It 
was agreed to throw over every fifth man until ten 
were dispatched. The white sailors arranged them 
in such order that ‘‘ every fifth man” should be a 
black man. How did they manage it? Thus they 
stood: 


coeeweoocoeoe# cee oe ooce te 

Begin at the head and count toward the foot, 
and over again until ten are overboard. This ar- 
rangement was rather hard on the blacks. 


THERE is a fine line of famous ships, running 
from London to the East Indies, bearing the names 
of different Indian cities—the ‘‘Cossapore,” 
“Dinapore,’’ ‘“Serampore,’’ ‘ Beejapore,’’ etc., 
ete. Anent the latter there existeth an Hibernian 
“good thing,”’ worth the telling. 

She was home from a voyage. One Sunday, two 
“jintlemin from Oireland,” strolling about the 
docks were attracted by her size and elegance: 

“Sure yandher’s a fine boat, Mickey!” 

“ Begob yer right, she is that!) What counthry- 
man d’ye think she'll be, Patsy ?”’ 

‘““Bedad I doant knoa. Wait to I be afther 
radin fwhat’s an the starn av her—”"’ 

“Go an thin, Patsy—sure it’s yersilf was always 
the foine scholar.” 

“B double e, bee, j a, jay, po r—hoo! hurroo! 
be me sow] SHE’S AN IRISHMAN!” 

‘Paix thin, an we might ha’ knoa’d that, too, 
but which way d’ye find it out, avick?” 

* Be her naam, ye gomulah, be her naam!’ 

“*Sure—an fwhat’s that?” 

“The ‘ By Japers ;’ itis! Av that isn’t an Irish 
naam, Mickey, thin a bar’l o’pork wid the Lim- 
erick mark an it, isn’t Irish ayther.” 
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One of the amusements at a Chicago picnic was 
to place a silver dollar in a dish containing about 
an inch of molasses, and let a squad of boys com- 
pete in trying to take up the piece with their teeth. 

An enterprising soap-maker, in New York, daub- 
ed the rocks all the way up the Hudson with the 
appeal, ‘“‘ Use Smith’s Soap,”’ whereupon his rival, 
the still more enterprising Jones, after much cog- 





itation, started his white-washer up the river to 
append to each of Mr. Smith’s appeals: “If you 
can’t get Jones’.”” 

Tue New York Commercial Advertiser says : “ It 
must not be inferred that the country is ‘ going to 
the dogs,’ because the selection of next President 
is reduced to a choice between a type Setter and a 
West Pointer.” Consoling to the Politicians, very ! 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur €orrespoudents. 


QuESTIONS OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 





Human E tecrriciry.—What causes 
my hair when I comb it in winter to snap like a 
cat’s back when rubbed “‘ the wrong way?” also, 
why do sparks fly from my clothing when taken 
off at night? 


Ans. That the human body has much capacity 
for the absorption and radiation of electricity is a 
fact beyond question, and observation has shown 
that persons differ considerably in their magnetic 
or electric properties. Some seem to give off elec- 
tricity, while others appear to absorb it. Of course, 
temperament has much to do with magnetic or 
electric conditions. It is quite likely that it will 
yet be found that this subtile principle of fluid lies 
deep down at the source of life; that it may, in 
itself, be a vivifying motive agent. Some persons 
are sprightly, vivacious, joyous, full of impulses, 
and activity—why may not such distinguishing 
characteristics be due to the influence of their 
electric condition? Why may they not have so 
much of this wonderful fluid that it is a potent 
stimulus to induce their well-known disposition 
of mind and body? Some persons are dull, apa- 
thetic, apparently lacking in power to think or 
work with anything like vigor. Why may they 
not be negatives, as it were, lacking in electric en- 
ergy, and dependent chiefly upon the effusive elec- 
tricity of others for stimulus? In frosty weather, 
when the air is dry, the electric fluid seems to be 
less diffused than in warm, moist weather, conse- 
quently those objects, whether animate or inani- 
mate, which have a special affinity for electricity, 





become more saturated with it; and our corre- 
spondent is doubtless one of the human objects 
that readily become charged with it, and any ex- 
citement of his surface, of his clothes, or hair, 
develops his electric condition. His is a remarka- 
ble case, however; there are very few persons that 
are capable of exhibiting so much electric excite- 
ment. 

If one will put on slippers, and then glide quickly 
and lightly over a carpet, once or twice around 
the room, he may become sufficiently ‘*‘ charged” 
to light the gas by simply applying a finger. Of 
course some one must be present to turn on the 
gas the instant before the finger comes in contact 
with the burner. —_ 


Tue TEMPERANCE QuESTION.—TOPE- 
KA, KANSAS—EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
—Sir: I transmit herewith a copy of the Daily 
Commonwealth, of this place, which contains a 
resolution adopted by the State Sunday-School 
Convention, on the subject of intemperance. You 
will see by the resolution that they propose to 
petition the State Legislature ‘‘to memorialize 
Congress to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
ey pe of intoxicating liquors in any form 
and for any purpose throughout every State and 
Territory of the nation, absolutely and forever.” 
It is generally admitted that intemperance is an 
evil ‘of such horrid mien, that to be hated needs 
but be seen;”’’ yet as to the proper method of rid- 
ding ourselves of this evil, there seems to be great 
diversity of opinion. Do you regard the extirpa- 
tion of it in the manner ——- by these resolu- 
tions as the proper one, and one which is likely of 
success? I would like to have the views of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL on this subject, if you 
see proper to notice it. A READER OF JOURNAL. 

[We favor any and every means by which to do 
away with drunkenness. In a Democratic-Repub- 
lic it is the right of the majority to make rules 
and regulations by which society shall be gov- 
erned. When the majority of the people in any 
district decide to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, it is clearly their right to do it. When 
a State, or the United States come to the same 
conclusion, they may act accordingly. Were men 
not perverted, and were they capable of self-re- 
straint and regulation, no laws on the subject 
would be necessary. But we find large numbers 
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in a woefully perverted condition, so much s0, 
that they yield to the slightest temptation. It 
would be a great blessing to this class were there 
no such temptations to mislead and to lure them 
on to sin, sickness, crime, and death. Regarding 
alcohol as a beverage an enemy, and only an 
enemy, to the individual, the State, and the na- 
tion, we approve any measures by which it may be 
totally prohibited. And now, having committed 
ourselves on the point of legal suasion, we propose 
to keep right on in the advocacy of moral suasion, 
where this may be possible. It is well to teach 
people self-denial, and to strengthen them in self- 
control; but while the race is still in its childhood, 
and half the men we meet are sick from physical 
sinning, we are in favor of forcible restraint and 
parental guardianship. So, to the front, ye tem- 
perance men! and arm yourselves with the best 
weapons available to fight the most infernal fiend 
that threatens your liberties, your property, your 
health, your honor, your sanity—aye, your lives 
and your very souls! Can a drunkard enter the 
kingdom of heayen? Let us preach, pray, peti- 
tion, lecture, and legislate the cursed thing out 
of existence. Why tamper with poison? why play 
with a viper? — 


H. E. C.—Cuemistry.— Years of 
study and careful investigation are necessary for 
one to become a well-informed and skillful chem- 
ist. Nowadays, there are, in connection with our 
principal colleges and universities, a department 
in which chemistry is made a special study. You 
should write to the Secretary of the Faculty of 
Columbia College, N. Y., or to the Secretary of 
the Faculty of the University of the City of New 
York, and you will be likely to receive the in- 
formation you desire. Chemists of reputation 
derive a considerable income from their pursuit. 
There are those who are independent in the pro- 
fession; in other words, they have a laboratory of 
their own, and take work or jobs of analysis, for 
which they are paid in each case according to the 
labor attending the process. There are others, 
and they are by far the majority of chemists, who 
are connected with manufactories or are profes- 
sors in our colleges and academies. The man 
who, by patience and perseverance, acquires ex- 
cellenee as a chemist, is very likely to find public 
appreciation and profit. —— 


Sout anp Mryp.—I. Are the soul and 
mind one? II. Does the mind rest when we 
sleep ? 

Ans. The mind is sometimes spoken of as the 
intellect, judgment, memory; and the soul, is 
sometimes spoken of as independent of mind or 
reason, referring, of course, to the spiritual nature 
of man. But strictly speaking, the term ‘‘ mind”’ 
covers every sentiment, intelligent principle, and 
emotion. In speaking of the soul generally we 
include the moral and intellectual faculties; but 
in its broadest sense, all that goes to make the 
mental life—all the emotions as well as the spirit- 





ual and intellectual powers—go to make man a 
human soul. But if one is idiotic in the moral 
and intellectual faculties, his soul is like that of 
the babe—hidden, undeveloped. Dreaming teaches 
us that sleep is more or less partial. It is when 
sleep is disturbed or imperfect that dreams occur, 
or, rather, perhaps that we are able to remember 
them. It is supposed that in complete sleep the 
mind is quite at rest. When sleep is disturbed or 
partial, we remember the imperfect, inconsistent, 
and ridiculous action of those of our faculties 
which are awake or partially so, yet acting with- 
out the enlightening influence of other faculties. 


PerceptiveE Facuttires.—What are 
the perceptive faculties? I heard an argument 
in which a gentleman advanced the idea or asser- 
tion that the sense of feeling is alone the percep- 
tive faculty or faculties. Is it correct or not? 


Ans. The external senses—seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling, and feeling—really belong to the 
realm of perception. They are instruments which 
the mind employs to perceive what there is in 
external nature. The perceptive faculties proper 
are internal senses which receive a knowledge of 
external objects, their qualities, and various rela- 
tions. 

We hear a sound, but an internal faculty, Tune, 
judges of its quality if musical or not. We feel 
an object, and the sense of touch brings to the 
perceptive faculties the facts as to the size, 
weight, or character or physical quality of the 
thing touched. The same is true of all the special 
senses. Laura Bridgeman, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
selects articles, worsted for crochet work espe- 
cially, as to color by the sense of touch. Her 
idea of color is not like ours, but she has learned 
that different colors give value to such work, and 
by the sense of touch she can select and insert the 
colors in such a way as to render her work valu- 
able. We judge of form and size by the eye, 
especially of objects too large to handle, such as 
a house or horse, and we judge small things, say 
a thread or needle, by the sense of touch quite as 
frequently as by the sense of sight; but the in- 
ternal perceptive faculties of Form and Size judge 
of the information obtained by eye, ear, or hand 
in reference to configuration and magnitude. 

Orrenstve Breatu.—What is the 


cause of offensive breath when not produced by 
decayed teeth, and what will remedy it ? 


Ans. There are many causes which produce bad 
breath besides decayed teeth. In the November 
number of the Science of Health, published by us, 
we have given an article covering more than a 
page on this very subject, and any one who is af- 
flicted with bad breath would do well to send for 
that number. It will cost but twenty cents; be- 
sides, the work is full of interesting matter on 
other topics. The system gets rid of waste mat- 
ter through the skin, by means of the kidneys, 
and other organs ; but if the system is overloaded, 
if one overeats, and does not exercise enough, 
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and does not keep the skin clean, there is no avail- 
able, way left for this waste except through the 
lungs,and hence the breath is loaded with it. 
Many people have an offensive breath because 
they do not use a tooth-pick and brush. Food is 
permitted to remain between the teeth until it 
decays. We know of nothing more disgusting 
than an offensive breath, and all persons claiming 
culture and respectability should, if possible, 
have at least a sweet breath, for the air of Heaven 
is clear and pure and need not be contaminated in 
coming in contact with a healthy pair of lungs. 


BasuFvutness.—“ I am so diffident and 
sensitive that I can not speak in public, though 
well educated. I have a good voice, and can sing 
well in private, but am too timid to venture in 
public, though importuned by liberal offers to do 
so. How am I to overcome the infirmity? Can 
you, as a phrenologist, tell me what is the matter, 
and how to free myself from this weakness ? 


Ans. If you are a miserable sinner, and ashamed 
to hold up your head, then your sufferings may be 
the penalty. But even ifa sinner, you can repent, 
and repentance will bring pardon. Then you will 
be ‘‘all right,” and may regard yourself no worse 
than others; nor have you any right to undervalue 
or to hide the “‘ talents”? given you by your Mak- 
er. It is yours to do something, and not always 
remain in the background for fear of criticism or 
‘what will others say?” In thecombined Annu- 
als of Phrenology and Physiognomy you will find 
a treatise on bashfulness, and how to overcome it, 
which it will be well for you to read. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks the name of 
some cement, or a formula for preparing it, which 
may be used to stop leaks occurring to vessels of 
iron, wood, glass, or earthen-ware, in which wa- 
ter is kept. In answer, we would say, that a ce- 
ment of great adhesive power may be made by 
rubbing together, in a mortar, two parts of ni- 
trate of lime, twenty-five of water, and twenty of 
powdered gum arabic, thus forming a transparent 
cement of wonderfu! strength, and applicable to 
wood, porcelain, glass, and stone. The surfaces 
to be united should be painted with the cement, 
and firmly bound together until the drying is com- 
plete. —_— 


LanGuaGE—SECRETIVENESS.—Do not 
—— with large Language usually have small 
retiveness ? 


Ans. Not necessarily. It is a fact, however, 
that those who are most loquacious are generally 
but moderately developed in either Secretiveness 
or Cautiousness. They are “ leaky.”’ But one may 
have large Language and large Secretiveness also. 


Fatrentnec Foop.—In my written de- 
scription of character you sayI should not eat 
much carbonaceous food, as I am inclined to fat- 
ness and biliousness. Please inform me what 
articles of food contain most carbonaceous or fat- 
producing material. 

Ans. Carbon or carbonaceous material exists 
largely in grain of every kind; in oils and fats, in 





sugar and in fruits. Animals that live solely on 
meat, as the lion, tiger, wolf and eagle, are very 
strong but never get fat, while the grain-eaters, 
the horse, ox, bear, pig, sheep, turkey, hen, goose, 
and pigeon, get fat. The meat-eaters among ani- 
mals generally outlive the grain-eaters. 


Poor Mremory.—How can I improve 
my memory? It is difficult for me to remember 
only for a few days, yet I do all I can to recall 
facts. 1 am 27 years of age, work in-doors, and 
smoke and drink moderately. 


Ansa. The first thing to do is to quit tobacco, 
alcoholic liquors, and coffee, if you use it. Eat 
plain diet, avoiding pork and other greasy articles ; 
use Graham bread and a plenty of fruit, and sleep 
eight or nine hours, and keep the skin clean and 
the feet warm. You will then be in a fair way to 
cultivate your organs of memory, and this you 
can learn how to do by reading our work on 
“Memory.” Price by mail, $1.50. 


CuitprREN— THEIR ExamINATION.— 
Can I come to your office at 389 Broadway at-any 
time and obtain an examination? I would like to 
call and, bring my son, about six years of age. Is 
he too young to have an examination profitable 
to me and to him ? 

Ans. You will find the Examiner in the Exam- 
ining Room every working day in the year. Your 
boy is not too young to have a character, and now 
is the time to learn what it is and how to mold it 
rightly. — 

Larce Heav.—What would be the 
proper course to pee in the training of a boy 
eight years old whose brain now measures twenty- 
three inches? Is his brain too large for his age? 
ee it be advisable to send him to school regu- 

arly 

Ans. Ifthe boy’s head were even 22 inches in 
circumference it would be large for his age. He 
should sleep much, exercise in the open air, avoid 
coffee and spices, eat Graham bread, or oatmeal, 
and not study very hard. ' 


Bhat Ehey Suv. 


“ Brain Waves.”—I have seen it stat- 
ed somewhere that if a pair of snails of a certain: 
variety be kept together for some time and after 
ward separated to a distance of many miles, any 
impression made upon one of them, while thus 
separated, will instantly be recognized ané re- 
sponded to by the other. 

Although I can not vouch for the truth of the 
above statement, nor can I now refer to my au- 
thority for the statement, yet I will assume-it to 
be true, and will attempt to explain the phenom- 
ena; hoping thereby to present a basis for an ex- 
planation of the phenomena alluded to,.and an, 
answer to the question proposed by ‘““A, F.,’” 
under the above caption, in the PHreNoLogican. 
JouRNaL for October. 

The phenomena ef Light and Jeat, as.at. present: 
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. understood and discussed, necessitate the assump- 


tion of “tan excessively rare and elastic medium, 
or ether, which fills all space and pervades all ma- 
terial bodies occupying the intervals between their 
molecules; and either by passing freely among 
them, or by its extreme rarity, offering no resist- 
ance to the motion of the earth, or the planets, 
or comets in their orbits, appreciable by the more 
delicate astronomical observations; and having 
inertia but not gravity.” * 

Assuming the existence of an ether as above 
defined, we may comprehend the character of our 
knowledge of objects received through the medi- 
um of sight as simply a sensation of variable in- 
tensity produced by the different parts of the 
object, in consequence of the capacity of those 
parts to transmit to the sensitive brain a greater 
or less portion of the ethereal wavelets excited by 
some luminous body. 

Sight is therefore a sensation analogous to that 
of hearing, but much more delicate, and more 
definite in character. 

Ordinarily the impression of the ethereal wave- 
Jets which we call sight is received through the 
medium of the eye; and it is probable that the in- 
formation is always most definite when the im- 
pression is thus secured; but that the impression 
of ethereal wavelets may reach the sensitive brain 
through the medium of the peripheral nerves, in 
certain physiological conditions, the phenomena 
of clairvoyance, [ think, abundantly prove. 

A little experience enables us to recognize a 
particular wave motion, whether it be ethereal or 
atmospheric; that is, of sight or hearing. And 
hence we may frequently recognize an acquaint- 
ance by his voice, when we do not, otherwise, 
know that he is near; that is, we become cogni- 
zant of his proximity or of his wants, though sep- 
arated from him by objects through which we can 
not see, by the atmospheric waves which he excites. 

Assuming that the sensibility to ethereal waves 
is much greater in some organizations than in 
‘Others—a position that is highly probable—and 
that, in the variety of snails alluded to above, such 
sensibility is extreme, it is easy to conceive that an 
impression made upon one, might excite in it a spe- 
‘cial molecular motion which would be communi- 
‘cated to the surrounding ether and transmitted to 
tthe associate snail at a distance, and there be recog- 
mized and responded to, just as we would recognize 
and respond to a friend if his presence were mani- 
fested by the sound of his voice. 

There is therefore no difficulty In accepting and 
explaining the phenomena manifested by the 
snails, if the fact be admitted. And, without at- 
ttempting to explain the phenomena of mentality, 
as it is a demonstrated fact that all bodies have 
mdlecular motion peculiar to themselves, these 
imations must excite ethereal wavelets which may, 
under certain conditions, be transmitted to the 





* Sir John Herschel’s Essay on Light in Encye. Metro- 
peittana. 


‘4 





brain through the peripheral nerves, and there 
excite a more or less distinct impression. This 
impression a little experience will enable us to re- 
fer always to the object which induced it, as, for 
instance, to a partieular person. Hence, when 
such particular impression is felt, the mind refers 
to that person, though he may not be within the 
limits of either sight or hearing when the impres- 
sion is made. 

From the foregoing facts and arguments, I con- 
clude that all our knowledge of the external 
world is obtained by contact with the sensitive 
brain mediately through the organization known 
as the nervous system, and through various organ- 
ized media, as ether, the atmosphere, etc. When the 
object is brought in immediate contact with the 
nervous system we name the impression tactual ; 
when it is brought in contact through the medium 
of the atmospheric wavelets we call it auditory ; 
and when through the ethereal wavelets, excited 
by a luminous body, we call the impression visual. 
And, in accordance with the foregoing explana- 
tion, I would add: when the contact is through 
the medium of ethereal wavelets excited by the 
molecular motion of non-luminous bodies, we 
might name the impression sub-visual. 

The answer to “A. F.”’ will therefore be, that, 
though we may sometimes recognize a friend 
through eub-visual contact, yet the condition of the 
organism which renders such contact possible is 
so imperfectly developed, and the laws of molecu- 
lar disturbance so imperfectly known, that many 
ages will probably elapse before information de- 
rived from sub-visual impression will be uniform 
and reliable, J. E. HENDRICKS. 

Des Mornss, Iowa. —— 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE QUAKERS.— 
Mr. J. A. Houser writes from Indiana that he has 
lately lectured to the “ Friends,"’ and that he finds 
them much interested in the “‘ noble science,”’ that 
they base their teachings on Phrenological princi- 
ples, whereas he formerly supposed the Quakers 
to be opposed to Phrenology; he has completely 
changed his mind on evidence, and is satisfied that 
they are among the most intelligent and progress- 
ive people. [Sound Houser. Sensible Quakers!] 


Appreciation.— Dear Sir: I have 
long been a reader of your excellent JouRNAL and 
a student of your 8. I desire to inquire of 
you if I can not take lessons in Practical Phrenol- 
ogy, under your ee F at home. I am a 
preacher of the Gospel, and find your science of 
great advantage to me; and every —_ 
number of the JouRNAL is worth the whole price 
of a year’s 

[To study Phrenology at home, persons need the 
Phrenological Bust, price $2; Self-Instructor, 75 
cents; a cast of the brain, 75 cents; Fowler's 
Phrenology, $2.00; Self-Culture, $1.50; Memory, 
$1.50. A little class of neighbors might get to- 
gether, and each would aid the others, in some 
respects, and such meetings conld thus be made 
very pleasant and profitable. | 
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BOYS’ LIBRARIES. ‘ 





N the June number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL for 1872, we published an article en- 
titled “‘ Boys’ Library,” in which we proposed 

that boys in every neighborhood, instead of “‘ fool- 
ing away’’ their money and time on worthless ob- 
jects, such as confectioneries, tobacco, etc., should 
put their dimes and other small sums together and 
buy a few good books, and then meet evenings at 
the houses of the subscribers, or members, and 
read aloud in turn the book or books thus ob- 
tained. When the first book had been read 
through, another having been bought by joint 
contribution, should be enjoyed together in like 
manner. The books thus read could be exchanged 
with other similar library companies in the neigh- 
borhood. These books, having been read by the 
several companies, could be collected into a gen- 
eral library and loaned out to the public on pay- 
ment of so much a year for membership. 

This subject has called forth letters of inquiry 
and requests for a plan of organization. We may 
not be able to cover all the points in our proposi- 
tion which experience may prove to be necessary, 
buta start is all that is required. The boys can 
“Amend their Constitution and By-Laws” as 
they may think proper when the need becomes 
manifest. Here is the outline for a 


CONSTITUTION. 

We, the subscribers, desiring to cultivate our minds, 
improve and strengthen our characters by the employ- 
ment of our time in acquiring useful knowledge, do 
hereby associate ourselves under the name of THE 








Bors’ Lisrary AssocraTION of under the 
ae rales : 
approved person of correct habits who shall 


heal to this Constitution and pay the sum of [say 
ten cents] \eancaens or [fifty cents] annually may become 
a mem 

II. There shall be a President of the Association, 
whose duty it shall be to preside at all meetings when 
present. In case of his absence a person shall be chosen 
to act in his place. 

III. There shall be a Librarian, who shall om, 
and have the custody of the books which shall be loaned. 
used, or kept as bya vote or rule of the Arsociation 
shall be prescribed ; and the Librarian shall act as Sec- 
retary at all meetings ; though if at any time necessary 
a Secretary pro tem. may be appointed. 

IV. There shall be chosen a Treasurer, who shall re- 
ceive and safely k all funds of the Ai Association, and 
pay y them =a agreeable to the order of the Association 

m ap to Rae and all orders for the A. of 
mone sipped by the Tr t 
sign by y the P President. 

V. The several officers shall hold office during one 
Aol and no one shall hold any cular office for more 

han one year in succession, unless re-elected, and then 
he shall vacate it at the end of the second year, togive 
others a chance for promotion and practice in official 
position. 

VI. The Association shall meet annually on the first 
evening in the —_ of 4 ras af Foe hd 

St ih , and there mont! 

as may be provided at at each 
mecings 3 mee be held by 











written request ta om — —- with notice of th 
same at least one w 


This will do to begin with, and after discussion 
and experience it may be modified to suit those 





interested. If boys desire to start with less form- 
ality, let five or six meet at the house of one of 
them and resolve to associate as a ‘‘ reading club.” 
They can decide to buy a book or books they have 
seen noticed in the papers. The advice of parents 
on this subject would be desirable. Having de- 
cided on the purchase of one book they will make 
up the amount of its cost in equalsums. They can 
choose one of their number as secretary to order 
the book or books they want. They can send to sev- 
eral of the leading publishers for catalogues of their 
books, and from these select the works they wish. 
When a new book arrives, theycan meet at the 
house of a member and spend two hours hearing 
the book read by one or more of their members. 
This reading aloud and all listening will have one 
marked advantage: the whole party will get the 
knowledge together, which will ever afterward 
furnish for them interesting topics of conversa- 
tion, each being familiar with the other’s informa- 
tion. When two have been to school together, 
or have been fellow apprentices, clerks, or travel- 
ers, how pleasant it is in after-ycars, to go over 
the old common ground again together! In like 
manner read together and thereby not only ac- 
quire knowledge but let your thoughts be together 
interwoven with those of your author, and you 
will have food for reflection and for conversatio: 
for all coming years. 

Already several Boys’ Libraries have been estab- 
lished on the plan suggested, and others are now 
in course of formation. 


LIBERAL DONATION PROMISED. 


We are authorized to promise a contribution of 
One Hundred Dollars bya generous and philan- 
thropic lady of Néw York, in sums of $1.00 each, 
in books, to one hundred different libraries, to be 
established angevhere in the United States on this 
plan. Asum of not less than $5.00 must first be 
expended or collected for books, and a com- 
mencement made. On receiving satisfactory evi- 
dence of such a start,-either the dollar, or books 
worth a dollar, will be sent to the president or 
librarian. The postage, when sent by mail, will 
be about 10 cents on a dollar books 

This proposition will be carried out in goed 
faith. If others wish to join in thia enterprise, 
and make contributions of suitable books, we 
shall be happy to hear from them. Stamps, to 
prepay postage, should be sent when questions 
are asked by letter. 

Our only motive in this movement is. to assist 
in starting these most useful associations in every 
neighborhood where there are boys—and girls, 
who should also be admitted on equal terms. All 
may be benefited, improved, educated, and put 
in the way of becoming useful and honorable 
American citizens. 
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The Bibrary. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Booxs as have been recewed from the pub- 
Ushers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
«nd we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
eference to the current literature. 








Tue PatLosopny or Sprerrvat Inrer- 
couRsE: Being an Explanation of Modern Mys- 
- teries. By Andrew Jackson Davis, author of 
‘* Nature’s Divine Revelations,”’ ‘“‘ The Great 
Harmonia,” ete., ete. Revised and e 
12mo, cloth. Boston: William White & Co. 


Foremost among recognized “authorities ” on 
Spiritualistic matters is the author of the above 
entitled work, and his volumes find many readers 
both among those willing to accept his views, 
and those who do not regard themselves as Spirit- 
walists. The object of this book, the first edition 
of which was published twenty years ago, is to 
respond to the numerous inquiries which have 
been made concerning the causes ‘of the pheno- 
mena of spiritual manifestation, and this response 
Mr. Davis makes, in his clear and logical manner, 
under the following subdivisions: Truth and Mys- 
tery; God’s Universal Providence; The Miracles 
of this Age; The Decay of Superstition; The Guar- 
dianship of Spirits; The Discernment of Spirits; 
The Stratford Mysteries Explained; The Doctrine 
of Evil Spirits; The Origin of Spirit Sounds; 
Concerning Sympathetic Spirits; The Formation 
of Circles; The Resurrection of the Dead; A 
Voice from the Spirit Land; The Foundation of 
True Religion; How to Form Spirit Circles ; 
Report of the Dialectical Committee; Facts for 
Skeptics in Spiritualism; Defeats and Victories, 
Material and Spiritual; Eternal Value of Pure 
Purposes; Wars of the Blood, Brain, and Spirit; 
Truths Male and Female. , 

As may be seen, the field embraced is extensive, 
and much information of a pi sort is sup- 
plied for those who may wish to investigate the 
mysterious subject. 


Tae Jewetep Serpent: A Story of 
To-Day. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond, author of 
“The McAllisters,” ‘* Adopted,” etc. 18mo, 
cloth, with frontispiece. ce, $1.25. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. : 


A good book for our youth, inculeating through 
the medium of a lively story those grand princi- 
ples of morality which lie at the basis of a strong 
and noble manhood. The text of the story is a 
** doctor’s”’ prescription: ‘ Cod-liver oil and ram 
three times a day.” And how well adapted to 
the pernicious practice so very prevalent in the 
“ profession’’ of advising the use of alcoholic 
liquors as medicine} Men whose true mission is 
to cure and improve, seem determined to blight 
and destroy, and that, too, by most hid 
The title of the book hase reference to a birth-day 








present given to the heroine of the story by her 
father. It was a bracelet wrought in the form of 
a serpent, and set with diamonds and a fisshing 
ruby, and was intended by the father as a talis- 
man, warning her against the evil serpent, Intem- 
perance, which had wrought much ruin in his 
family. _ 


AnnvuaL Recorp or Homeoprataic Lit- 
ERATURE, 1872. Edited by E. G. Raue, M. D., 
assisted y ta ished Authors. One vol., 
oro, PP. ; muslin. New York: Boericke & 

el. 


The arrangement of this third annual volume is 
similar to those of former years. First we have 
the department Materia Medica, in which are dis- 
posed the poisonings and provings of new and old 
drugs, and specifics and reports of their ascer- 
tained characteristics. Next the department Prac- 
tice, under which we find discussions of mental 
manifestation under normal and abnormal con- 
ditions, as well as the last year’s developments in 
the treatment of the derangements and diseases 
of the different animal functions. The other de- 
partments are Surgery, Theory, Hygiene, Posology, 
Climatology, Physiology. An Index, apparently 
very full, adds materially to the value of a volume 
which homeopathists, especially practitioners, 
must appreciate. —_— 


Tae Scrence or Heattrn: A New 
Monthly devoted to Health on Hygienic Prin- 
ciples. Vol. L., July to December, 1872. 8vo; 
BP. 254. Price, $1. New York: Samuel R. 

ells, Publisher. 


This first volume of a new magazine, having for 
its chief object the consideration of man in his 
sanitary relations, makes a really creditable ap- 
pearance. Our human life in all its aspects, 
whether normal or abnormal, is approached di- 
rectly, and treated, without ambiguity or evasion, 
from the points of view of anatomy and physiology. 
No disposition is shown to correct people’s caprices 
of diet or tocoax them into the adoption of 
normal practices; but its advice is given clearly 
and cogently, and appropriate illustrations render 
plain what may be obscure in the text to the 
reader whose scientific culture is deficient. In 
fine, this magazine has succeeded well thus far in 
popularizing scientific truths of the mest vita. 
importance, and we do not wonder that its sub- 
scription list is rapidly increasing. 


Tae Larrte Wanperers’ Frienp. A 
Sparterty issued by thé Howard Mission and 
ome for Little Wanderers, No. 40 New Bowery, 
New York. Fifty cents per gnnum, 15 cents 
per number. 


A neat little pamphlet issued in the interest of 
what we deem a really worthy and enterprising 
charity. The workings of this mission are well 
set forth, and miscellaneous matter, moral and 
temperance stories, and a considerable number of 
songs and hymns with the music help to make up 
an entertaining publication. 
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Tae Artantic Monruty. Devoted to 
Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. Terms, 
$4 a year; 35 cents single numbers. Boston: 
Somes R. Osgood & Co. 

The January number of this old friend lies 
before us, and is a most creditable beginning of 
the new year. The many distinguished names 
that are represented on its 128 pages give promise 
of no reduction in the character of a periodical 
whose literature, although supplied almost exclu- 
sively by American writers, take it from year to 
year, has scarcely a rival. 


Tue Servant Girt oF THE Penton, the 
Greatest Plague of Life. What Mr. and Mrs. 
Honeydew Learned of ae. By Chas. 
Chamberlain, Jr. Ley cloth. ew York: 
J. 8. Redfield. Price, $1.25. 

While many housekeepers will be ready to echo 
the sentiment of the title of this humorous volume 
—which is claimed to be founded on fact—few 
will be ready to admit that the fault rests chiefly 
with themselves. It is a fact that American 
wives of our so-calied genteel socicty are alarm- 
ingly deficient in that physical force so essential 
to the independent performance of household 
duties, and this fact our domestic ciass have been 
quick to understand, and apply fur their own per- 
sonal advantage. Bridget, finding her mistress a 
‘dependent, appreciates the change of relations, 
and, because of her lack of moral culture, assumes 
@ coarse superiority of demeanor, as amusing as it 
is impudent. The substance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
story amounts to this simply, that the domestic 
infelicities of Mr. and Mrs. Honeydew are traceable 
mainly to the latter’s inexperience in housekeep- 
ing, and to the fact that she is a gem whose proper 
setting is the parlor, and not the kitchen. One 
feature, we trust, will prove a warning to house- 
keepers who may read the book, and that is the 
daily use of ale and liquor in Mr. Honeydew’s 
house, which did not serve to aid the capacity of 
his numerous kitchen maids. 

Gareta anv Lynette. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. With illustra- 
tions; tinted paper, cloth. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

A very neat edition of this last idyl of Tenny- 
son. As it is intended by theauthor to complete 
the series of his famous ‘‘Idyls of the King,” 
those who have the preceding poems will at once 
avail themselves of the opportunity to procure 
‘Gareth and Lynette.” The treatment of his 
subject here and there shows the hand of the 
master, in his wonderful feats of versification. 


His Levet Best, and other Stories. By 
Edward E. Hale. 12mo, cloth; Pp. 293.¢ Price, 
$1.50. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Of ‘** His Level Best’’ the author says that the 
story is made up “‘ from the diary of an unfortu- 
nate gentleman now resident in the poor-house, a 
cultivated man of amiable disposition, and for- 





merly of comfortable or sufficient property.” 
How he lost that property it is the purpose of the 
story to declare. The other stories in the same 
covers are * The Brick Moon,” ‘‘ Water Talk,” 
** Mouse and Lion,” ‘‘ The Modern Sinbad,”’ “ A 
Tale of a Salamander,” “ The Queen of Cali- 
fornia,” ‘‘Confidence.”” All sprightly, moral, and 
instructive. — 


Tae Comptete Portican Works of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Household edition. 
12mo, cloth; beveled boards; pp. 395. Price, $2. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Bb: 

What more need we mention than the name of 
Whittier as author to convey to the reader a prope: 
idea of this new volume of poems. The sweet- 
tongued Quaker is dear to every lover of poetry; 
he is the lyrist who finds beauty and joy in the 
humblest scenes of domestic life, and in the most 
out-of-the-way haunts of rusticity. 

“There are pieces in this collection which I 
would willingly let die,’ says the author, but the 
publishers and the reading world ‘beg leave to 
differ” from the sentiment. They would have 
Whittier complete. The reason for permitting 
the work to go forth to the world, the poet has 
given himself charmingly in the “ Proem,”’ in the 
sixth verse of which he says: 

“Yet here at least an earnest sense 

Of human ee and weal is shown ; 

of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 

As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own.” 
This is the essence of Whittier’s verse ; his sus- 

ceptible heart “feels all a brother’s pain’’ and 
joy, and breathes in its numbers its deep under 
standing of manhood’s trials. In looking over 
this edition one is struck with the variety of sub- 
ject and handling the poems present. The relig- 
ious spirit, as we would expect, predominates in 
most of them, but has its shades of significance ; 
now humble and suppliant, as in ‘‘ Andrew Ryk- 
man’s Prayer” or ‘‘ My SoulandI”’; now pathetic, - 
as in “‘ The Female Martyr’’; now didactic, as in 
“Worship”; again argumentative, as in ‘‘ Ques- 
tions of Life”’; and again declaratory and spirited, 
as in the famous “Sabbath Scene.” Of Whittier’s 
patriotic and national poems little need be said, 
as many of them grace the reading books of our 
schools, and the more careful compilations of 
elocutionists. —_ 


Natvure’s Mrrror: Consisting of Pro- 
or Short and Comprehensive Sentences. 
By I. H. Walton. Square 16mo, cloth. Price, 

cents; fancy paper, 30 cents. Published by 
the author. 

This little book embodies no small amount of 
experience and thought on the part of the author. 
In the arrangement and style there are new features 
which commend themselves to the reader, not the 
least important of which is the alphabetical order 
in which they are placed, and the compact Eng- 
lish in which they are well clothed. Asa handy 
volume of good and great sayings, it is a treasury 
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of wisdom unsurpassed by many of the large and 
pretentious “thought books” which abound in 
the market. — 


Cuicaco ILtustratTep JOURNAL, quarto. 
Published by Horton & Leonard at $1.50 per 
annum. 


An admirable monthly for the price, and evine- 
ing a genuine literary spirit and much esthetic 
taste. The mechanical part of the venture is 
very creditable, and will bear comparison with 
our best Eastern work. 


Rapicat Discourses on Religious Sub- 
-. Delivered in Music Hall, Boston, Mass., 
Aa, ee Denton. One vol., . 12mo, cloth; pp. 

William Dento 


The preacher in his coain is not in accord- 
ance with orthodoxy so-called; indeed, he would 
claim to be among the most heterodox, rejecting 
much that professed Christians deem essential to 
their religious comfort here and tele safety here- 
after. 

Here are the subjects treated in the volume: 
**Man’s True Saviors,” ‘‘Be Thyself,” ‘“ The 


Deluge in the Light of Modern Science,” “ Is ° 


Spiritualism True?’ “* Orthodoxy Falls since Spir- 
itualism is True,” ‘* Whoare Christians ?”’ ‘ Chris- 
tianity no Finality,” ‘“*God Proposed for our 
National Constitution,” ‘* A Sermon from Shakes- 
peare.’’ In these discourses many good points 
are made of practical value to all persons, what- 
ever their religious belief. Christians may read 
**Who are Christians ?’’ without fear of perver- 
sion. _ 


Tue Hore 1x tHe Bae, and other 
Stories. By Mrs. J. P. Ballard (Kruna > author 
of ‘The Broken Rock,” “ Lift a Little,” etc. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 256 ; muslin. Price, $1. 
New York: National Temperance Society. 

This is another of those excellent temperance 
story books published by this enterprising society. 
Ohildren may read these stories, and be impressed 
for life by a tendency to temperate habits. ‘‘ Kru- 
na’’ has our warm approbation for her pleasant 
sketches, —— 


Tue 100 Years Anoxo-Ourxneg CaLEnN- 
DAR, Ist January, 1776, to 25th Jan , 1876; 
Corresponding Shh te the 11th day of the 11th 
moon of the 40th year of the Reign of Kien- 
Lung, to the end of the 14th year of the Reign 
of Tung-Chi. Together with an Appendix, con- 
taining several Interesting Tables and Extracts. 
By P Louveiro. One vol., wey pp. 280. Fur- 
nished by C. P. Blishen, 


A copy of this document comes to us, prepaid 
by post, all the way from China. It is exquisitely 
printed in English and Chinese characters, and 
beautifully bound in morocco, gilt. We sup- 
pose its price should be somewhere from $8 to 
$5. We find no evidence of an American agency 
where it may be obtained. Orders sent to the 
office of the North China Herald, Shanghai, China, 
via San Francisco, will doubtless meet with a re- 
sponse. Our relations with China are becoming 





80 intimate, and so profitable to both countries, 
that our publications will find market there as 
theirs must here. 

We thank the author, the publisher, or whoever 
it may have been, who kindly places the work 
before us, which furnishes at once an assistant to 
the China merchant in regulating his business 
negotiations with Chinamen, and some interest- 
ing information with respect to the Chinese 
Calendar. — 


Tue Attantic Atmanac for 1873— 
published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston 
—is replete with statistical and current informa- 
tion, pleasant literature, and excellent illustra- 
tions. Among the contents are choice excerpts 
from Thackeray, Hood, Leigh Hunt, Steele, Jer- 
rold, Robert Browning. The organization of our 
National Government is given in a tabulated form 
easy for reference. The illustrations adapted to 
the months in their succession are in most cases 
admirable hits of American manners and customs. 
The price of the almanac is 50 cents. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Myrus anp MytH Makers. By John Fiske, 
M.A., LL.B. 1 vol., 8vo; cloth. Price, $2.25. 


SoctaL CHARADES AND PaRLOR OPERAS. By 
M. T. Calder. 16mo; cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


HaNDBOOK OF AMERICAN SOUTHERN TRAVEL, 
with maps. 1 vol., 12mo; flexible cloth. $2. 


Tuetr WEDDING JouRNEY. By W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated by Hoppin. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $2. 


Tae Homan Race. By Louis Fignuier. Mlus- 
trated by 243 engravings and 8 chromo-lithographs. 
1 vol., 8vo. Price, $6. 


Mopern Leavers. A Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By Justin McCarthy. 1 vol., 8vo; 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 


Ca.irorniA: For Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A book for travelers and settlers. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Price, $2.50. 


Tue Compete Works or Dr. J. G. HoLuanp. 
In ten volumes—three volumes of verse, two do. 
of novels, and five of essays. 


Lieut at Eventne Time: A Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by John 8. 
Holme, D.D. Elegant 4to; cloth. Price, $2.50. 


Pror. WALTER SmitTH’s Drawine Cortes of 
Standard Reproductions and Original Designs: for 
Public Schools, Drawing Classes, and Schools of 
Art. Complete in four parts, at 50 cents each. 


Every Woman Her Own FLOWER GARDENER. 


q By “ Daisy Everbright.’’ Contains practical infor- 


mation about Pansies, Roses, Geraniums, Climb- 
ing Plants, Annuals, Perennials, Fuchias, etc. 
Price, $1 in cloth, 50 cents in paper. 





